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meang PROFIT-PLUG! 


More Sales at Premium Prices To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 


with International's fresh, wheaty flavor. To you this means pre- 


Stone Ground mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 


on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
WHOLE WHEAT merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be a real business stimulant for your bakery! 


Take advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Staxe Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample & m4 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer Te if f 

inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- th Cra Ona. BAKERY PROVED 
gestions on how you can effectively merchandise MILLING COMPANY 

stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“Bokery-Proved” — Trademark 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


MILLING CO. 





THE MENNEL 
DAVID HARUM - amd 


BAKERS FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat TOLEDO, OHIO 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 























high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis civ, 5. oan. 











109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. **nTy” 
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"Tuere is no room for guesswork in the manufacture of one of 
America’s fighting planes . . . nor is there any such leeway in the pro- 
duction of bakery flours today. Baking characteristics of flour must 
be sciertifically exact. That’s just what the baker gets in AMERI- 
CAN FLOURS ... true baking qualities for the kind of loaves Mrs. 
America wants today. It pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
erican Flours, inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 
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Bemis Multiwalls made with RUF-GRIP kraft 
handle easily...and stack easily...and stay 


stacked. Consequently, they ship and store 
better. Get the details from your Bemis Man. 


*TRADE-MARK 
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Also in the 
Bemis Family, Serving 
the Milling industry... 


Burlap Bags 
Bemilin Dress Prints 
White Cotton Bags 
Small Paper Bags 





Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 














Taylor Mountain, 
Rocky Mountain 
National Park 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 






AERATED 
That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 


produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS > Pv MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Ir IS our determination to produce an outstanding flour that gives 
KELLY’S FAMOUS an extra measure of value, a priceless ingre- 
dient you won't find listed on the label but the results of which you can 
see in a better loaf of bread. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HWOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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RELY ON 
CREAM LOAF 


for that quality, uniformity 
and performance that 
gets you your share of the 
90,000,000 sandwiches 
that America eats every day. % 
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Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS , KANSAS i ae 
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No New U.S. Export 
Business Develops 


From Geneva Talks 


WASHINGTON — Hopes that the 
recent Summit meeting at Geneva 
will bring any large quantity of new 
U.S. export business to iron curtain 
nations are dimmed by information 
obtained here by The Northwestern 
Miller from sources present at 
Geneva. 

These sources, in analyzing the Big 
Four meeting, believe the high point 
was President Eisenhower's convinc- 
ing statements that the U.S. had no 
intention of waging war against Rus- 
sia, nor would it, as the leader of 
anti-Communist forces, permit those 
forces to wage such a war. 

That was it in a nut-shell. There 
obviously were no detailed discus- 
sions of trade and commerce and, as 
reported in The Northwestern Miller 
last week, there is little hope that 
any immediate trade gains will de- 
velop. 

As one congressional leader told 
The Northwestern Miller, trade gains 
will come slowly—‘“possibly over two 
or three years.” 





GRAIN CARS DERAILED 


MINNEAPOLIS—A railroad train 
carrying 90 boxcars of grain from 
Aberdeen, 8.D., to Minneapolis left 
its tracks in Hopkins, Minn., a Min- 
neapolis suburb, on July 31. Nine 
cars were smashed and a section of 
tracks was twisted, Hopkins police 
said. One day was required for work- 
men to remove the wreckage. 
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- ro ear 
1 6% ain in 4 p Y 
Flour Export Crop Year Flour Production 
I e Brin $ Note: In Sacks (ewt.) 
ncr ase 4 Average Wheat Wht. flour 
Month and per Calendar Offal ground 24-hour prod’nas Flour 
® t t No. of working working month production (bu.) capacity % of extract’n 
oost In u pu days day total (in tons) (000's) (0000's) capacity rate %& 
Me. BB nccscciccer B89 18,022 41 902 1,061 77.2 71 7 
The decline in recent years in flour $usust 22 Be aes 16846 1085 $8.2 717 
production was halted during the  oetoder 21 ...... 1) 938 19.688 15,805 1.065 88.0 71.6 
November 21 915 19,216 44,65 1,065 85.9 71.7 
1954-55 crop year, and wheat flour oe a + tty 1.8 ees a6. 71.7 
output for the year showed an esti- january 21 .- 912 19,156 14.56 1066) 0=— «85.6 7.8 
j Gg , ious February 20 . 886 17,714 41,158¢ 1,066 83.1 71.7 
a gain of 1.6% over the prevs March 23 865 19,884 46,104 1,066 81.1 71.9 
. April 21 830 17,428 10,44 1,063 78.1 71.8 
Wheat flour production during the i@¥ Sho -v------:-) S34 17,528, inant... Leeate. Bee) = RRs 
past crop year totaled 224,073,000 ; 
; € 1954-55 Total 
sacks, compared with 220,519,000 and averages .. 868tt  224,0739 4,522,801°* 521,6414 1.06497 81.65 71.7° 
sacks in 1953-54. *Figure derived from The Northwestern Miller Flour Reporting Service 
(For details on crop year flour pro- **Figure derived from flour production using factor of .0201845 
. : tFigure derived fro flour productio sing factor of 2.328 
duction, see tables on this page and {Figure aares frenn Cane hopes F bee gm : 
page 49.) ttFigure derived by adding total production and dividing by number of working days 
in year (257) 
The figures reported for the 1954- {Figure derived by adding 11 months of Census totals to The Northwestern Miller June 


55 crop year are based on Bureau of 
the Census reports for the first 11 
months of the year and The North- 
western Miller estimates for June. 


Gain In Exports 

Available data on crop year flour 
exports indicate that the increase in 
flour production in 1954-55 resulted 
entirely from a gain in exports and 
that domestic use was off slightly. 

A recent U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture market summary showed that 
flour exports in the crop year just 
ended totaled 46 million bushels in 
grain equivalent, compared with 33 
million bushels the previous year. 

(Continued on page 49) 


total. 


{iF igure derived by averaging the Census capacity reports for each month 
§Figure derived by using Census capacity figures 





Congress Approves Bill to Give 


Flour and Corn 


WASHINGTON—Congress has ap- 
proved and sent to the White House 
the bill authorizing distribution of 
stocks of wheat flour and corn meal 
to needy families in areas of chronic 
unemployment. The bill probably will 
be signed by the President. 

Trade sources here are now specu- 





Trade Criticism of Minor Importance 
As Governments Plan IWA Renewal 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

MINNEAPOLIS — Feeling among 
traders that the International Wheat 
Agreement will be renewed in time to 
take over from the obresent pact, 
which expires July 31, 1956, is grow- 
ing. This is evident from the views 
expressed to The Northwestern 
Miller by prominent grain and flour 
men in the U.S., Canada, the U.K., 
Holland and elsewhere. 

This does not mean that the ma- 
jority of commenting traders favor 
the renewal of IWA. Their opinions 
stem from the indisputable fact that 
IWA is a political instrument, an in- 


Russian Entry 


Into European 
Grain Market 


LONDON—Market talk about the 
possibility of Russia becoming a par- 
ticipant in the International Wheat 
Agreement as an exporter has been 
given added impetus by the news 
that offers of wheat have been made 
to Western European nations. 

The amounts involved—one cargo 
of hard wheat and one of durum— 
are comparatively small, and in some 
respects, observers believe the offers 
to be in the nature of a gesture en- 
deavoring to prove that the Russians 
are not as short of grain as the re- 
cent reports of agricultural difficul- 


(Continued on page 56) 


strument of governments rather than 
an instrument of the private trade in 
wheat and flour. The view attributed 
to a segment of the trade does not 
diminish in any way the strong criti- 
cism voiced about the agreement, its 
methods and its limited achieve- 
ments. All it means is that if the 
governments concerned want the 
agreement, they will remake it. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, though reported as none too 
well pleased with the azreement as 
a matter of either principle or prac- 
tice, is expected to go along with the 
new pact because Canada wants it. 
And Canadian traders confirm that 
their government is using all its in- 
fluence to obtain renewal. 

Bolstering USDA is the Millers 
National Federation stand as detailed 
by Don A. Stevens, General Mills, 
Inc. Mr. Stevens says that the fed- 
eration’s agriculture committee has 
recommended that MNF support any 
move for the extension of the pact, 
provided USDA adopts this policy. 
He explained that several members of 
the milling industry have expressed 
doubt about the value of continuation 
especially in view of the non IWA 
subsidy now available. He countered 
this, however, by saying that the 
IWA is the only device by which a 
subsidy is now in force, within or 
without the pact, and if tne pact were 
not in effect, the U.S. government 
might be unwilling to establish any 
type of subsidy. 

Last June the International Wheat 
Council, meeting in London, appointed 
a special committee to study re- 


newal terms and to examine ways 
and means of expanding the member- 
ship. Gordon O. Fraser, secretary of 
the council, states that the con- 
ference of all countries, whether in 
membership of the agreement or not, 
will be held in the second half of 
October, at which time the commit- 
tee’s report will be considered. 
U.K. Position 

Occupying a key spot right now 
is the U.K. USDA officials recently 
told John Cipperly, The Northwestern 
Miller’s Washington correspondent, 
that it is likely that the U.K. govern- 
ment will re-enter the pact when it 

(Continued on page 52) 


Meal to Needy 


lating with good reason that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture will 
handle the $15 million annual appro- 
priation for this purpose by asking 
wheat and corn millers to submit 
offers on a bid basis for quantities 
of these foods which will be dis- 
tributed by relief agencies in the 
states where such chronic unemploy- 
ment exists. 


There has been some speculation 
that USDA might exchange wheat 
and corn with mills for offers of the 
end products. But since the funds to 
pay for this relief distribution come 
from those available under Sec, 32, 
it is seen as a simpler administrative 
technique to make direct purchases 
of the necessary products on a bid 
basis against stated needs from state 
relief agencies. 
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CORRECTION 


As a result of an error in tele- 
graphic transmission the amount of 
wheat received by the Kansas Milling 
Co. in connection with the provision 
of flour for needy Italian children un- 
der Public Law 480 was incorrectly 
quoted. (The Northwestern Miller, 
July 26, page 9.) The wheat figure 
should have read 53,572 bu. and not 
43,572 bu. as stated. 








White House Launches Survey 
On Effectiveness of PL-480 


WASHINGTON—A top level sur- 
vey of the effectiveness of Public Law 
480 in disposing of agricultural sur- 
pluses has been undertaken by the 
White House. This information is con- 
firmed in the announcement of the 
appointment of Ernest L. Baugh- 
mann, assistant vice president of the 
Chicago .Federal Reserve Bank, to 
conduct the survey. 

PL-480, the instrument whereby 
Congress believed it could remove the 
embarrassing pile-up of surpluses of 
cotton and wheat and thereby save 
the rigid 90% of parity price support 
philosophy, is seen in informed gov- 





ernment quarters and even within 
Congress as something less than a 
howling success. Its sales terms, as 
administered by the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of USDA, are noted in 
congressional halls as little better 
than thinly disguised give-aways. And 
even so the program is not denting 
the heavy surplus stocks of wheat 
and cotton. 

The selection of Mr. Baughmann to 
make the study is seen in government 
circles here as an excellent one since 
the federal reserve official has had 
broad experience in agricultural 
circles. 


S 
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WASHINGTON — Reports from 
many of the terminal grain markets 
indicate that the over-all shortage of 
box cars has been compounded by 
the steady demands of a booming 
economy for the movement of class 
freight and industrial supplies of raw 
materials. 

A West Coast report indicates that 
the present system of allocating cars 
to the Pacific Coast grain trade 
makes too few empties available to 
them. This situation threatens with- 
in the coming month to curtail grain 
exports and impose out-of-pocket loss 
to the exporters in that area who 
have vessels booked for berthing to 
pick up cargoes. In the Pacific North- 
west the problem is one of competi- 
tion between the grain and lumber 
trades for box cars, with the grain 
trade rapidly losing out to the lumber 
interests. The West Coast source in- 
dicates some prompt, effective action 
will have to be taken in Washington 
to prevent delays in grain exports 
and financial losses to the exporters. 
The West Coast reports do not at- 
tribute this condition to the Portland 
office of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration but more to lack of co- 
ordination at national headquarters 
with the carriers. 


Nationwide Condition 


Similar conditions, with varying 
degrees of urgency, are reported from 
grain terminal centers across the 
nation and may worsen as the new 
harvests demand cars to move crop 
take-overs out of the way in the 
country. 


The carriers have for many years 
been the whipping boy for grain car 
shortage problems, possibly with 
some justification. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has asked 
carriers to cooperate in obtaining 
maximum use efficiency from the 
1% million box cars now in service. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads has estimated an actual car 
shortage for the week ending July 9 
of more than 10,000 units and now 
estimates that conditions may worsen 
through October, just prior to the 
corn and soybean crop harvests, and 
then feel the pinch of industrial and 
consumer goods deliveries as the holi- 
day freight movement peak ap- 
proaches, 


More Truck Shipments 


Perhaps an even more pertinent 
and constructive criticism of the var- 
riers comes from large grain com- 
panies accustomed to car shortage 
problems and which are _ steadily 
moving inte the trucking field for 
service. Officials of the big grain 
companies claim that the carriers 
have within their own organizations 
means whereby they could effect 
many economies of operation. One 
example is consolidation of train lot 
movements direct to a single terminal 
or shipper, thereby reducing or avoid- 
ing many terminal switching delays 
which tie up cars unduly and lengthen 
the turn-around time of cars. 

Although the carriers are reluctant 
to depart from established railroad- 
ing practices they are seen by some 
as remiss even in maintaining such 
practices. In 1954 new car replace- 
ments amounted to something less 
than 30,000 units, the lowest level 
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West Coast’s Lack of 
Boxcars Threatens 


Grain Export Activity 


since before World War II. Unfilled 
orders at that time amounted to less 
than 15,000 although there developed 
a higher level of retirements. 

In 1950 the government estimated 
for the partial mobilization efforts of 
the Korean episode a national box car 
supply of 1.85 million box cars was 
necessary. 


Bad Order Cars Increase 


Further, the number of “‘bad order” 
cars owned by the big eastern car- 
riers has jumped far above the so- 
called 5% bad order cars. 

An effort by the carriers to correct 
the shortage condition has been start- 
ed with increased “new car” orders, 
approximately 38,000 new cars now 
being on order. 

The carriers probably can ease 
some aspects of the shortage through 
stepped-up maintenance of “bad 
order” cars and delivery of new cars. 
In the meantime, wider use of truck- 
ing facilities in grain movements can 
be expected. 

@ @ ®@ 


Senate Probes 
Boxcar Shortage 


WASHINGTON — The commerce 
sub-committee of the Senate was told 
last week that there is an “alarming 
shortage” of boxcars in the nation 
and that many of those in use are in 
a rundown condition. 

C. Jack Harriss, executive secre- 
tary of the Buffalo Corn Exchange, 
made this claim at the hearing on the 
boxcar shortage in Washington. 

Several senators told the sub-com- 
mittee that the shortage, which is 
blocking shipment of grain from coun- 
try elevators and preventing new crop 
wheat from entering elevators, is 
the worst in several years. 

Sen. Mansfield (D., Mont.) said 
there is a daily shortage of about 
1,500 boxcars in his state but that 
less than 100 are coming in. 

Witnesses agreed that there just 
aren’t enough boxcars to go around. 


Photographic Testimony 


Mr. Harriss showed the sub-com- 
mittee 18 recent photographs show- 
ing large quantities of grain spilled 
from obsolete cars in poor condition. 

The sub-committee should  de- 
mand that American railroads “im- 
mediately double and redouble car 
repair efforts now being made,” Mr. 
Harriss declared. 

Lester J. Dorr, formerly with the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange and now 
executive secretary of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, testified 
that the ratio of obsolete ‘bad or- 
der” cars is rising. The figure stood 
at 7.2% on Oct. 1, 1954, compared 
with 5.2% in 1953, he said. 

Mr. Harriss, commenting on the 
testimony that the national boxcar 
shortage was around 11,000 in June 
and is expected to rise to 50,000 by 
fall, explained that the shortage will 
especially affect the grain industry in 
Buffalo. 

E. L. Peterson of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Assn. also testified to the 
shortage of boxcars in the spring 
wheat area and cited figures showing 
a greatly inadequate supply of box- 
cars moving in. 


Charles C. Bovey 
Dies at Age 90 


NNEAPOLIS—Charles C. 
Bovey, who prior to his retirement 
completed a 61-year career in the 
milling industry, died July 28 at his 
summer home in Ferndale, Wayzata, 
Minn., near Minneapolis. He was 90 
years old. 

Mr. Bovey served during his entire 
milling career with the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., attaining the posi- 
tions of president and chairman of 
the board, and with Gencral Mills, 
Inc., of which he was a director. He 
retired from the latter position” in 
1952 at the age of 87 years, but con- 
tinued his long-established interest 
in company affairs and his lifelong 
interest in the milling industry. 

Known for his many noteworthy 
contributions to the advancement of 
the flour industry, Mr. Bovey was di- 
rectly responsible for the first testing 
program for flour ever used by the 
Washburn Crosby Co. Out of the 
simple testing room in Minneapolis, 
equipped in 1893 came the elaborate 
products control system in use today. 

Mr. Bovey played a great part in 
developing and sustaining this 
country’s export trade in flour. Two 
years after he joined the Washburn 
Crosby Co. in 1891 he was sent to 
Europe, primarily to study methods 
of testing flour. There he made such 
valuable contacts for the firm in. the 
European flour trade that on his re- 
turn he was placed in charge of the 
company’s export business, In follow- 
ing years he traveled extensively in 
Europe and Great Britain. His as- 
sociates attribute to him a firm be- 
lief in cultivating export trade with 
bonds of mutual confidence and strict 
adherence to the contenis of a con- 
tract. 

In 1902 Mr. ‘Bovey became a direc- 
tor of Washburn Crosby Co. He was 
named vice president in 1914, When 
General Mills was organized in 1928, 
he assumed further resvonsibility as 
president of the subsidiary Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., of which he became 
board chairman in 1930. 

3orn in St. John, New Brunswick, 
Canada, Oct. 25, 1864, Mr. Bovey 
came to Minneapolis in 1862 when it 
was a city of 13,000 population. His 
home was at Harmon Place and 13th 
St., now in the heart of downtown 
Minneapolis, but in his time a farm 
area and scene of. Indian trails, 

He attended Phillins Academy, 
Andover, Mass., and. was graduated 
from Yale University in 1890. At 
Yale he was a roommate of John 
Crosby, who also was to become a 
leader in the affairs of Washburn 
Crosby and General Mills. 

At the conclusion of his schooling 
at Yale Mr. Bovey worked on a rail- 
road building project and. shortly 
afterward went to work with Wash- 
burn Crosby at the urging of William 
Hood Dunwoody, vice president of the 
firm. 

After Mr. Dunwoody’s death Mr. 
Bovey and Mr. Crosby worked to- 
gether with other trustees to carry 
out Mr. Dunwoody’s dream of an. in- 
dustrial institute, which materialized 
as Dunwoody Industrial Institute in 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Bovey’s keen interest in edu- 
cation also led him to become presi- 
dent of the first board of trustees of 
Blake School, Minneapolis, and. a 
member of the board for 30 years. He 
served as a director of the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts. 

Mr. Bovey was active in the affairs 
of the Minneapolis Club, the Mini- 
kahda Club and Plymouth Congrega- 
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Charles C. Bovey 


tional Church. He was one of the 
founders of the Woodhill Country 
Club. 

The Bovey family winter home is 
at 400 Clifton Ave., Minneapolis. 

A lover of the outdoors, Mr. Bovey 
was a boating, fishing and hunting 
enthusiast. He was commodore of 
the Minnetonka Yacht Club. His 
first sailboat, Marchioness, was seen 
on Lake Minnetonka, near Minneapo- 
lis, 70 years ago. His grandsons now 
sail Marchioness XII. 

Mr. Bovey was married on June 14, 
1898, to Miss Kate Koon, who sur- 
vives. There are two sons, Martin K. 
Bovey, Chelmsford, Mass., and 
Charles A. Bovey, Great Falls, Mont.; 
a daughter, Mrs. Ruth Bovey Stevens, 
Ferndale, Wayzata, Minn.;_ eight 
grandchildren and 10 great-grand- 
children. 
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Continental Forms 


Massachusetts Unit 


BOSTON — Incorporation papers 
were filed May 25 by Continental 
Grain Co. of Massachusetts with the 
corporation department of the Dela- 
ware Secretary of State’s office at 
Dover. Capital stock authorized was 
$100,000. 

The new firm is a subsidiary of the 
Continental Grain Co., headquartered 
in New York City, and was formed 
in connection with the leasing of New 
York Central’s Grand Junction grain 
elevator in East Boston. The lease be- 
came effective June 10 and is for 
five years, renewable each year. 

Charles J. Koelsch Grain Co., Inc., 
Boston, representing Continental 
Grain Co., is operating the grain ele- 
vator, which is said to have a ca- 
pacity of about 1 million bushels. 

Incorporators of Continental Grain 
Co. of Massachusetts were listed as 
D. A. Stevenson, R. C. Ogden, Jr., and 
C. Dexter, all of New York. Officers 
of the newly formed corporation were 
not indicated at the time incorpora- 
tion papers were filed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Baltimore Elevator Fire 


Causes $200,000 Loss 


BALTIMORE — Fire caused dam- 
age estimated at $200,000 to the 
Southern States Co-operative, Inc., 
elevator here and brought out 33 
pieces of fire fighting equipment to 
the five-alarm blaze. 

Estimate of the damage was made 
by M. W. Goodwin, manager of the 
elevator. 
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General Mills, Inc., Sales, 
Earnings Show Increase 


Sales Pass Half 
Billion Dollar 
Mark First Time 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., reported sales for the year 
ended May 31 of more than a half 
billion dollars.for the first time in 
history and earnings of $12,383,500 
compared with $11,188,855 the pre- 
vious year. The company also re- 
ported that $12,695,000 was spent 
on plant expansion and improvement 
during the year. 

Sales totalled $513,651,149 com- 
pared with $487,587,179 a year ago. 
Wages, salaries, and retirement bene- 


fits reached an all-time high of 
$67,939,970 compared with $65,934,- 
483 the year previous. 

Earnings per share of common 


stock were $5.02 compared with $4.50 
last year. The tax load increased 
sharply to $18,252,035 from. $14,819,- 
770. Taxes per share of ccmmon were 


$8.16 compared with $6.69 in fiscal 
1954. 

The year’s earnings were divided, 
$8,413,402 to stockholders, and 
$3,970,098 reinvested in the business. 
This reinvestment brought the net 
worth of the company or stockhold- 
ers’ equity to a new high of $123,- 
156,558 compared with $120,645,593 
one year ago. 

Harry A. Bullis, boara chairman, 
and Charles H. Bell, president, in a 
statement accompanying the report, 
called attention to the year’s ag- 
gressive program of expansion and 
expressed confidence that it will re- 
sult in new progress during the 
coming year. 

An important development con- 
cerned the increase of the quarterly 
dividend rate on the common stock 
from 62%¢ to 75¢, beginning Aug. 1. 
General Mills is one of nine com- 
panies on the New York Stock Ex- 
change that has earned and paid the 
dividend on its common stock with- 
out reduction since 1928. 

Mr. Bullis and Mr. Fell said the 
company’s enlarged research depart- 


General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


SALES OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES . 
COSTS: 
Cost 


of products and service 


Year ended May 31 
1955 195 


. -$513,651,149 $487,587,179 


sold, exclusive of items 


. 405,900,774 





88 995 
BHOWN DWElOW .nccccccccccerensseressenteesesssssss ‘ 900,77 oer tees 
Increase or (decrease) in inventory valuation allowances. . ewe : 6 i 
ildings nd equipment. eos <4 3,881,515 3,558,74 
een ation of buile it SONI apes os 5 Soke mgt > 
ntans 235 000 
Amortization of intangibles wilh tooe ostrane oie oh 
Contributions to Employees’ Retirement System Cpeen weacse 2,774,8 ee oes 
Profit sharing distribution .......-.eeeeee eee rennes pe 253,500 = Leia 
Selling, general and administrative expenseS ....-.+.++++++> 73,070,697 66,758,97 


Federal taxes on income 
Total costs 


EARNINGS FOR 


THE YEAR ° ous 


11,423,000 


14,553,000 


501, 267, 649 





i 12,383,500 $ 11,188,853 


Earnings Employed in the Business 


A og ended May 31 
195 








4 
BARNINGS FOR THE YEAR  ...ececce ccc cee renaranenrennne $ 12-383, 500 $ 11,188,853 
DIVIDENDS pag a 
5% preferred stock . wrrrtreyT... tl 1,107,365 1,107 ~ 
3%% preferred stock veceweh ss cddanseeeees 2 62,521 , anaes 
Common stock paid ($2.5 50 pe she ATC) sceeeeees , 5,566,533 5,492,842 
Common stock payable Aug L 1955 (75¢ per share) Mee 1,6 676,983 siting his 
Total dividends 8, 413, 402 6,709,116 
EARNINGS IN EXCESS OF DIVIDENDS ..........+++++- "3,970,098 4,47 9,737 
Less—Unamortized balance of intangibles resulting from ac 
quisition of assets and business of O-Cel-O, Ine. 1,761,846 
EXCESS OF EARNINGS OVER DEDUCTIONS ......-++++.++05 2,208,2 52 4,479.7 737 
EARNINGS EMPLOYED AT BEGINNING OF YEAR. 60,486,13 56,006,395 
EARNINGS EMPLOYED AT END OF YEAR .... ..$ 62,694,384 $ 60,486,132 
4 . e,¢ 
Financial Position 
May 31 
1955 1954 
CURRENT ASSETS 
: aoe ay ae aE pity Ber $ 17,235,392 $ 14,817,923 
U.S. Government securities (at cost) 7). ee a 
Receivables 32,947,801 38,521,363 
~~ lw. LP TE res Fre ePreRTartit Tet? fo es a te 44,080,573 49,582,864 
Total current assets 0 0c necnes dsb senaeevaeuee 108,721,850 102,922,150 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: . - 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses ..........--++++++. 18,144,065 17,049,330 
ee Eo EPP 17,808,914 14,615,801 
Thrift accounts of officers and employees ...........+.055. 2,870,959 2,653,571 
Dividends payable ......... oo venees 1,967,180 297,986 
Tota) current Mabilities 2 .cccescccccscsccessecvcece 40,791,118 34,616,688 
WORKING CAPITAL, cccciccccsccccccccccveevtsecceseeessesnese 67,930,732 68, 305, £62 
OTHER ASSETS: 
Sundry costs chargeable to future periods ......-..+..++. 6,771,066 6,395,777 
Land, buildings and equipment .........ceeeeneeeceetenee 65,289,183 55,922,943 
BEISCOTIATISOUS ABBOO oc cc ce dec ctccescdvecdbiewesée webs aaeeee 683,191 602,958 
Goodwill, trade-marks, trade names and other intangibles. . 1 1,996,847 
Webal  . kwUis's Ves one he00 obik saan. eee as ioe ie 140,674,173 133, 223.287 
LONG TERM DEBT AND RESER VES: 
Twenty year 3%% promissory motes .......+eeeeeeeeeeeee 15,000,000 10,000,000 
Reserves for self-insurance and other purposes .........+.. 2,517,615 2,577,694 


Total ...sesses 

EXCESS OF 

STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES: 
Preferred stock: 


5% cumulative .. : oom 


3%% cumulative convertible 
Total 
Common stock 
No par value shares ... 
Earnings employed in the 


Total 


TOTAL STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES 


ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES AND RESERVES.. 


Sie bs eSaubptereseeees $123,156,558 





17,517,615 12,577,694 


-$123,156,558 $120,645,593 





icin ate Palen «ace ae $ 22,147,300 $ 22,147,300 

cov ases sobe houses 1,524,500 2,361,600 
ee ae 23,671,800 24,508,900 
yi tee ne 36,790,374 35,650,561 
hme & pains Stein oe S 62,694,384 60,486,132 
00s ahah Ha wet Deke SE 99,484,758 96,136, 693 





$120, 645,593 











OTHER REPORTS 





ment will play a key role in expand- 
ing operations, developing new prod- 
ucts and maintaining the quality oi 
existing products. 

The earnings of $3,970,098 which 
were retained in the business will be 
added to an additional $5 million 
long-term borrowing, the officers 
said. This is being used to carry out 
an aggressive expansion and modern- 
ization program, they added. 

“New plants have been built and 
new products introduced, making 
added opportunities for our pecple 
and a broader-based investment for 
our stockholders.” 

The annual report reviewed the 
year’s operations, including its Betty 
Crocker mixes, breakfast cereals, 
flour, formula feeds, electro-mechani- 
cal, chemical, cellulose sponges. in- 
stitutional products, and other lines. 
It also reviewed the initial year's 
operations of the subsidiary company, 
General Mills (Canada) Ltd., with 
headquarters in Toronto. 

Profit per sales dollar was 2.4¢. 
The remainder of the sales dollar was 
divided 80¢ for raw materials; 13.2¢ 
to employees; 3.6¢ for taxes and 
eight-tenths of a cent for depreci- 
ation. 


Grocery Products at New High 

The highest sales in history were 
recorded by the grocery products 
division. Two new products, Betty 
Crocker chocolate fudge brownie mix 
and Betty Crocker marble cake mix, 
were distributed nationally. Three 
Betty Crocker frosting mixes were 
introduced on the market. Deliveries 
of Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested” en- 
riched flour equalled the previous 
year, despite a general decline in the 
market for flour used in the home. 


New Formula Feed Research Farm 

Indianola, Iowa, is the site of the 
company’s new Larro Research Farm 
of 1,100 acres. Its primary purpose is 
to test the nutritional value of vari- 
ous formulas and to develop its feeds 
for all classes of livestock and 
poultry. Several new feeds for live- 
stock and poultry were introduced 
during the year. The company’s prod- 
ucts are receiving increasing accep- 
tance in the West Indies, it was re- 
ported. 

Bakery Flour 

Expanded services to the baking 
industry, the report states, showed 
satisfactory sales results. A butter- 
milk baking powder biscuit mix was 
introduced to the bakery trade. 

Truck-A-Bin, developed jointly with 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., for bulk flour, 
was cited as “another constructive 
contribution to our trade.” 

Important production and sales 
gains were made in other company 
activities—chemicals, special com- 
modities, O-Cel-O, institutional prod- 
ucts, and in the foreign subsidiary, 
General Mills (Canada) Ltd. The 
mechanical division produced its first 
Autofab, an automation device for 
the assembly of electronic compon- 
ents. Several additional machines are 
being built for radio and television 
manufacturers. 

Management development received 
major emphasis during the year. An 
important innovation involved a 
series of conferences in which the 
philosophies and techniques of ‘‘bot- 
tom-up” management were studied. 
An employees’ education program, 
“Our Company,” was expanded. 
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Grain Movement 
Through Buffalo 


Shows Increase 


BUFFALO—There’s an unusually 
large movement of Europe-bound 
grain passing through Buffalo, and it 
is keeping commercial elevators on 
the waieriront here busier than they 
usually are at this time of year. 

In the week ended July 25, lake 
freighters unloaded more than 2,500,- 
000 bu. of grain at Buffalo elevators. 
Railroads took 1,386,846 bu. out of 
Buffalo to the eastern seaboard. 
Nearly half of the grain brought in 
and more than half moved out was 
barley. 

Much of the grain being exported 
is surplus grain from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks and is sold to 
American exporters. 

A substantial part of the expori 
barley moving through Buffalo is 
headed for the ports of Antwerp, 
Beig.um, and Roiterdam, Holland. 
Most of the wheat moving through 
Buffalo is going into the “mothball 
fleet” of grain storage ships main- 
tained in New York by CCC. 

The heavy volume of grain moving 
east has lifted storage in Buffalo's 
commercial elevators to 25,080,000 
bu.—close to capacity. 

The Darge Canal is also getting a 
slice of the grain-shipping business. 
Close to 1,400,000 bu. of grain have 
moved out of Buffalo over the canal 
since the opening of the 1955 season. 
This is more than has passed through 
the canal in some recent full years. 

The CCC grain that is moving 
through Buffalo for export or storage 
on the eastern seaboard is being 
assembled in Duluth, Minn. 

Demand for cargo space has pushed 
the Duluth-Buffalo grain carrying 
rate on the lakes up to Y¢ bu. It was 
6¢ bu. last year and 7¢ this year 
until the recent increase. 

The demand for cargo space has 
also brought some longz-idled ships 
in Buffalo harbor back into active 
operation. 


BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIF® 








Burrus Mills to Reopen 


Galveston Flour Plant 


GALVESTON, TEXAS—Operation 
of the Texas Star Flour Mill here 
will be resumed in about 10 days, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
here. The mill has been closed for 
about six years. 

The p'ant, which has a capacity of 
6,900 sacks daily, is a unit of Burrus 
Mills, Inc. W. J. McIver has been 
named mill superintendent. 





FREE WHEAT FOR CHINA 


WASHINGTON—A, U.S. Senator 
has offered a proposal to bombard 
Red China with air drops of free 
wheat. Sen. Flanders (R., Vt.), who 
took no personal credit for the idea, 
suggested in the Senate that free 
wheat be sent by air to the famine- 
beset Chinese. What he would do, 
Sen. Flanders said, is offer to ship 
Red China portions of the huge U.S. 
stockpile of surplus wheat accumulat- 
ed under the government’s price sup- 
port program. If Peiping refused he 
would then send unarmed bomber 
planes over Red China dropping the 
wheat on “errands of mercy.” He said 
the idea originally came from Sen. 
Knowland (R., Cal.). 
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Net Earnings 
Increase 8.6% 
Over Last Year 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 86th annual 
report of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., showed 
increases in both sales volume and 
earnings for fiscal 1955. 

In his report to stockholders, Paul 
S. Gerot, president, attributed these 
inereases to “expansion of the prod- 
uct line, installation of improved 
management control procedures, mod- 
ernization of plants and equipment, 
as well as elimination of unprofitable 
operations.” 

The company’s continued growth in 
the processing of food and feed prod- 
ucts has helped to expand the mar- 
kets for many of the country’s agri- 
cultural products. A major part of 
the $274,527,782 spent for raw ma- 
terials and outside services during 
the year went for products from the 
nation’s farms, such as wheat and 
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Higher Sales, Earnings 
Reported by Pillsbury 


other grains, eggs, milk, shortenings 
and feed ingredients. 

Pillsbury reported net sales of 
$341,142,238 for 1954-55, compared to 
Saies of $335,955,428 the preceding 
year. 

Earnings were $5.38 per share on 
an average of 931,125 common shares. 
Previous year’s earnings were $493 
per share on an average of 927,115 
common shares. 


Net Earnings Up 8.6% 

Net earnings amounted to $5,271,- 
895, compared to $4,855,120 for 1953- 
54. This represents an increase of 
8.6%. 

Once again, the earnings-before- 
taxes total was the highest in the 
company history: $11,367,895. Taxes 
amounted to $6,096,000, also the larg- 
est tax bite in Pillsbury’s 86 years. 

Dividends paid on common stock 
totaled $1,859,495. To insure that 
present and future facilities are ade- 
quate to meet the demands of a grow- 
ing market, $3,144,019 of net earn- 
ings were reinvested in the business. 

Total wages and salaries paid to 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


Comparative Consolidated Statement of Financial 


Position 


May 31, 1955 May 31, 1954 





CUR (Rens ASSETS: 
mala 2c vec 6 0 6bs 6 ebF Ogee Ue dee EE ewe ke sede se ene ewriaie ot/es- Sle 08 $ 10,247,880 $ 7,909,706 
rr CCOIVADIES se ccdcvesaviscecccceresecscseoceseserencsesesoes 27,900,874 2 3 
IMVENTOTICS 2. ccccccccevscseesersccnseetereerestasesssessses 31,606,085 
Advance OM PUTChaseS 2. oc .c cece e cence cee eeeeeeeee teeeee 1,976,966 
Prepaid @XPeMSeS 2. cece cee c cere eter tener erate etentnneenes 1,401,136 
Total current ABBETH ....02 2c cree ec eeeserevneevere $ 73,132,941 $ 69,765,993 
CURRENT LIABILITIGS: 
Notes payable to bamkS .....e ee ce eee cee e eee en ener ee eennes $ 7,116,000 $ 
Trade accounts payable .......-.c cece cere eee nett eee ntenes 7,550,891 
Acerued liabilities and miscellaneous accounts payable...... 6,872,099 
Dividends payable 2.0... cece cee erect etree eee eeeetenees 531,677 
Current portion of long-term debt ......-+-6.eeee eee cence 64,564 
TAXES OM IMCOME ..... cere cree reer atte creer eneeetaneaeteaeee 6,284, 904 5, 


Total current liabilities 


perc eres reresereces ft 28,42 20,135 $ 26, 97 
sees orev esserevecs $ 44,712,806 $ 44,251,296 











NET CURRENT ASSETS (working capital) 
INVESTMENT IN AFFILIATED COMPANY, at cost .......-.- 715,640 400,000 
PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT .......-eseeeeeeeceees 37,626,668 35,659,436 
MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS, met .....:.scceersereeevnrccenenes 838,544 $94,896 
INT ANGIBLGS  ocicle cies s roe ceadbhdchiae ce ces ce wetnet vets Sbseceds 1 1 
$ 83,893,659 $ 81,205,629 
DEDUCT e 
Long-term debt, non-current portion ...-..--.eeeeee ee enees $ 17,880,000 $ 17,944,564 
Provision for premium coupon redemption, non-current 
POTTION cece eee ra renee eer ere tease a teenneeteetereenne 291,818 410,702 
Minority interest in Canadian subsidiaries ...-....+6++.s+4- 4,594 4,744 
$ 18,176,412 $ 18,360,010 
NET ASBIRTE cock cect bc dic he eee came bodes cee tetaconeereneses $ 65,717,247 $ 62,845,619 
OWNERSHIP: rst A : 
cumulative preferred StoCK ......-e cece cece tee eee tenes $ 6,611,500 $ 7,011,600 
COMMON BLOCK 2... cccccedcecesesceseesenesesesressnatsnencs 7 f 2 183 875 
Additional paid-in capital ....-. cee es cee eee rene eet erences 4,659,867 
\ccumulated earnings, retained and used in the business... 7,990 ? 
717,247 $ 62,845,619 


Comparative Consolidated hediiineee a cate 


INCOME: 
Net sales of products and services 
Interest 
¥ 


STS AND EXPENSES: 
Cost of products sold 


Selling, general anid administrative expenses 


Depreciation 
Interest and debt expense 
Miscellaneous deductions 


EARNINGS BEFORE PROVISION FOR TAXES ON 


PROVISION FOR TAXES ON INCOME 


and other miscellaneous income 






Year ended May 31, 
1955 1954 


$273,644,854 


os ey eae 51,3 ‘ 48,549,738 
reve. Tere ee 5 2,166,231 
CERECE Swe HSS cece 2-00 1,528,166 
pede 4 WAP Ode Reon dee 250,932 

$330, 196,329 $326,139,921 

INCOME, .$ 11,367,895 $ 10,288,120 
Sarre errr ey | 6,096,000 5,433,000 
Ceo ete sreseactess pe $ 5,271,895 BS "4,855,120 


Consolidated Statement of Accumulated Earnings 


NET EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR ........ 
Balance at May 31, 2964 ....casececsescces- 
Net earnings for the year ...-.ssee-ecseees 


dividends declared: 


Preferred, at the rate of $4.00 per share 
ommon, at the rate of $2.00 per share. . 


at May 31, 1066 2... cei neve wcccenes 


Year ended May 31, 1955 


shee pede ode onGnsie.s $ 27,990,277 

SUNSET COMMS Ret bp ese 5,271,896, 
$33,262,172 

at ibeonewatsece< aon 268,381 

CB Wao eo.0.0\0 oe ode wee 1,859,495 2,127,876 

Pere eh Pier y ee $ 31,134,29¢ 


Consolidated Statement of Additional Paid-in Capital 


Balance at May 31, 1954 


Year ended May 31, 1955 
$ 4,659,867 


Excess of proceeds received over the par value of 3,770 shares : 
of common steck issued under restricted stock option plan. . 33,459 


Balance at May 31, 1956 


ce ephbedsinveeyt wees $ 


4,693,326 


. made. 





CLEAN GRAIN PROJECT 


FARGO, N.D. — A total of 2,693 
grain bins in North Dakota will be 
inspected and in many Cases repaired 
by 4-H Club members who are par- 
ticipating in a clean grain project. 
Wayne J*Colberg, North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College extension service 
entomologist, reported to the North 
Dakota clean grain committee that 
1,688 club members in 39 counties 
are enrolled in the program. 





8,800 employees amounted to $339,- 
191,635. 
Food Industry Growth 

Mr. Gerot’s report to stockholders 
emphasized the growth aspect of the 
food industry contributed to by “our 
increasing population, a good econo- 
my, and better eating habits—a bet- 
ter standard of living for all.” He 
underlined Pillsbury’s awareness of 
and adaptation to this market situa- 
tion, pointing out that people are de- 
manding built-in convenience and 
service in the foods they buy. 

He went on to say that the com- 
pany continues to have very strong 
competition in all lines. Definite prog- 
ress was indicated in the number of 
new products successfully marketed 
during the year, including six new 
grocery mix products and a new re- 
frigerated product, as well as a num- 
ber of new products in the bakery, 
institutional and feed divisions. A ma- 
jor expansion of space and equip- 
ment for research, Mr. Gerot said, 
is currently under way at the Minne- 
apolis research and development lab- 
oratory. In addition, a long-range 
program of modernization and ex- 
pansion of other production facilities 
was undertaken during the year as 
a continuing effort to adapt to the 
growing food market. 
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Dividend Declared 


DENVER, COLO.—Fred W. Lake, 
chairman of the board of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., an- 
nounced that a quarterly dividend 
of 35¢ ver share has been declared 
by the board on the company’s out- 
standing common stock. The dividend 
is payable Sept. 1, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business Aug. 15, 1955. 
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Russell-Miller 


Vice President Dies 


BUFFALO — Richard J. Harring- 
ton, vice president and director of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and manager of its Buffalo 
mill, died July 30 at Buffalo. 

Mr. Harrington, who was born 
March 13, 1905, came directly from 
school to the mill at Buffalo in Oc- 
tober, 1926. He was promoted to 
manager in 1939. In October, 1945, 
Mr. Harrington was elected a direc- 
tor of the company. He became a vice 
president in May, 1947. 

He is survived by his wife, Jose- 
phine Murphy Harrington and two 
brothers, Charles B. Harrington, Buf- 
falo, and James B. Harrington, Glen 
Falls, N.Y. 

Funeral services will be held in 
Buffalo at 8:45 a.m. at the Brady 
Funeral Home and at 9:15 am. at 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Aug. 3. The 
company’s Buffalo mill and office will 
be closed for the services. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Unit Closed Down 
At Paris, Texas, Mill 


PARIS, TEXAS—Cessation of flour 
milling operations of the Paris 
(Texas) Milling Co. was announced 
here recently. The company’s flour 
unit was closed down June 30, it was 
indicated, while feed and grain sp- 
erations are continuing. Daily ca- 
pacity of the mill is 850 sacks. 

A sizable formula feed business has 
been built up by the firm, and capacity 
of the feed unit is around 600 tons a 
day. Elevator storage is approxi- 
mately half a million bushels. C. M. 
McWherter is president and C. M. 
McWherter, Jr., is secretary-treas- 
urer and mill manager of the firm. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Gene D. Fox Joins 
Columbia Sales Staff 


BALTIMORE—Gene D. Fox has 
recently joined the sales staff of 
Columbia Paper Products Corp. 

Mr. Fox will work out of Colum- 
bia’s Tampa, Fla., office and plant 
and will cover Georgia, the northern 
half of Florida and the southern half 
of South Carolina. 














USDA Calls Meeting to Study 
Wheat Standards for Sept. 28 


WASHINGTON—U:S. Department 
of Agriculture officials and represen- 
tatives of farm and trade groups will 
hold a three-day meeting here, Sept. 
28-Oct. 1 to conduct a comprehensive 
review and study of present official 
wheat standards. 

The meeting, announced by USDA, 
will be held to determine what im- 
provements, if any, are needed in the 
official wheat. standards to make 
them more useful to all interested 
groups under present day production 
and marketing conditions. There have 
been no major revisions of present 
wheat standards since 1934. 

National associations of growers, 
shippers, warehousemen, millers and 
others have been invited to send a 
representative to discuss the various 
recommendations which have been 
Some coordination of opinion 
is expected to result from this meet- 
ing. Formal procedure will then be 
inaugurated for further consideration 
of revision of the standards. 


The importance at this time of en- 
deavoring to arrive at proposed 
changes that are constructive and 
that will aid in the merchandising of 
wheat is recognized by the depart- 
ment. Data available in the USDA 
and from interested groups will be 
used in this review and study. All 
proposals for improvement in the 
standards will be explored and sub- 
mitted for public consideration. 

On May 4 USDA announced initial 
plans for a comprehensive review of 
official wheat standards. Suggestions 
made to the department thus far by 
interested groups are concerned pri- 
marily with foreign material toler- 
ances, milling and baking quality fac- 
tors and sanitation factors. 

Interested groups which have not 
already furnished USDA with sug- 
gestions for consideration are invited 
to send them to the Director, Grain 
Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C 
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Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
Statement of Income and Surplus—Fiscal Year Ended 
(With Comparative Figures for 1954) 


Statement of Income 


NET SALES 


STORAGE AND OTHER OPER ATING REVENUES 


$3 8,1 


COST AND EXPENSES: 
Cost of sales and operating expenses exclusive of items 
shown below : 
Selling, general 
Depreciation of fixed assets 
Insurance and general taxes 
Maintenance and repairs 


and 


$37, 


$ 


OTHER INCOME—MISCELLANEOUS 


OTHER DEDUCTIONS: 
Interest on first mortgage 
Other interest—net . 
Loss on disposal of fixed 
Miscellaneous . sve 


notes 


assets 


RECOVERABLE FEDERAL INCOME TAXES—PRIOR YEARS.. 


NET INCOME 


Statement of Surplus 


PAID-IN SURPLUS 
Balance at beginning of 
Excess of par value of 15 shares preferred stock converted 
over par value of common stock issued in exchange. 


year 


Balance at end of year 
EARNED SURPLUS 

Balance at beginning of 

Net income ‘ ‘ ** 


year 


Balance at end of year 


$35, 


administrative ses 1, 


May 31, 1955 


1954 
$38,62 
1,387, 4! 


640,593 $40,016,175 


671,270 
196,395 
321,810 
358,692 
303,032 
851,199 39,448,574 
789,394 57,601 
2,699 3.262 
2,093 570,863 
,979 15,386 
.110 168,100 
237 144,627 
9,190 


367,303 


203, 


,856 


,919 


767 


76,686 919 


Liabilities, Capital Stock and Surplus 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable to banks—secured 
Notes payable to banks—unsecured . 
Long-term debt, installments due within one 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses 
Accrued property and franchise taxes 
Estimated state income taxes 


LONG-TERM DEBT 
First mortgage 4% % notes, less installments due 
within one year, $250,000 
First mortgage 4% note, less ins stallm< ents due 
within one year, $20,000 


Promissory note due Sept. 1, 1956 


31, 1955 


$ 100,000 
800,000 
,000 

,590 

58,082 
3,000 


$ 1,670,672 


250,000 


150,000 


40,000 000 


CAPITAL STOCK 
Capit a stock: 
5% cumulative convertible 
per share; authorized 50,000 shares; 
standing 46,045.2 shares 
Class B, 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock—par 
value $20 per share; authorized 25,000 shares; issued 
and outstanding 22,793 shares 
Common capital stock of $5 par value; authorized 600,000 
shares, of which 68,838 shares have been reserved for 
conversion of preferred stock; issued and outstanding 
460,567 shares 
Surplus: 
Paid-in ° 
Earned, since “April ” 
ment of 


AND SURPLUS: 
preferred stock—par value $20 
issued and out- 


1941 (fully restricted as to the pay- 
dividends) 


Less common capital stock held in treasury—349 shares 
at cost eS eoseceseces 


CURRENT 
Cash ‘ . 
Drafts and act 

accounts, 
Margin 


ASSETS: 


ounts receivable, 
$13,338 ee 
deposits 
Inventories 
Grain, 
justment of open cash grain trades and unfilled flour 


" less allowance for doubtful 


flour and millfeed, at market, after appropriate ad- 
and feed sales 

Advances on grain purchases 

Prepaid freight on transit items 

Packages—lower of cost or market 

Sundry merchandise, supplies, etc. 
market 


Prepaid expenses 


OTHER ASSETS: 
Memberships 
FIXED ASSETS: 
Land . eee acs ° ‘ 43 
ED ok owns see Rhee Stennss Kae on a 
Machinery and equipment .. ; ‘ 4 
Furniture and fixtures 
Automotive equipment 
Work in progress 


(market value 


s1 7, 
Less accumulated depreciation 
UNAMORTIZED LONG-TERM DEBT EXPENSE .......... 
GOODWILL . 


6,534, 


$10,644,§ 


25,623 
5, 960 


51,008 


639,820 
,038,640 


92,175 
19,007 
41,024 
915, 204 
5,648,231 
10,009 
1 


$10,644,974 
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Flour Mills of America 
Has Higher Net Income 


Gross Income 
From Net Sales, 


Storage Declines 


KANSAS CITY — Despite a de- 
crease in gross income both from net 
sales and storage, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, in the 
fiscal year ending May 31, showed 
earnings more than double those of 
the preceding fiscal year, M. F. Mul- 
roy, president, reported to stock- 
holders last week. 

Net income for the fiscal year was 
$531,767 compared to $227,372 a year 
earlier. Total income was $38,640,593 
in contrast to $40,016,175 a year 
earlier. 

The annual report revealed that 
flour sales volume was increased for 
the year and expenses of conversion 
were reduced. Margins, however, 
were lower and due to this fact the 
reported net income does not fully 
reflect the effect of the higher volume 
and reduction in unit cost, Mr. Mul- 
roy said. The dollar volume of grain 
sales in the latest fiscal year was 
nearly $5% million less than the 
preceding year. 

Financial Picture Improves 

The company continued to show a 
marked improvement in its financial 
condition and at the end of the fiscal 
year the net working capital was 
$3,290,336, an increase of $1,783,155 
for the year. The company increased 


its long term debt by $1,426,123. 

At the start of the fiscal year the 
company bank loans amounted to 
$3,313,877 and of this amount slightly 
more than $1 million represented the 
amount due on the first mortgage 
loan. In July, 1954, a new long term 
loan of $2.5 million was obtained 
which permitted the company to re- 
tire the mortgage loan that was past 
due and at the same time a revolving 
credit agreement was obtained per- 
mitting the company to borrow $3 
million on open credit and also pro- 
vide for the borrowing on warehouse 
receipts. 

Mr. Mulroy reported that the peak 
bank loans during the year were $6.5 
million and in June of 1955, one year 
after the new management took over 
the operation of the company, all 
bank loans had been paid, reducing 
the total to $2.5 million, which was 
the amount outstanding on the long 
term loan. 

During the year the company ex- 
ercised an option to purchase the 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, Terminal Ele- 
vator. This elevator has a capacity 
of 1,585,000 bu. 

At the present time the company is 
operating mills at Alva, Okla., St. 
Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Rosedale, Kansas. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in bringing the 
physical condition of the mills up to 
a position where they can be effi- 
ciently operated, Mr. Mulroy said. 

Statement of income for the fiscal 
year and balance sheet as of May 
31, 1955, are shown on this page. 





Further Drop in Per Capita 
Flour Use Seen be 1955 


WASHINGTON—Another drop in 
per capita consumption of flour is 
indicated for 1955, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

USDA, in a preliminary estimate, 
this week estimated that civilian per 
capita use of wheat flour in 1955 
would average 121 Ib. 

This compares with a preliminary 
estimate of 124 lb. for 1954 and esti- 
mates of 126 Ib. for 1953 and 130 lb. 
for 1952. 

The new figure of 121 lb. for 1955 
represents a decrease from a previous 
USDA forecast for the year. In a 
Food Situation report early in the 
year, USDA had forecast that per 
capita consumption in 1955 would be 
124 lb. The 1954 estimate at that 
time—125 lb.—also was higher than 
the current estimate for 1954. 

The current Food Situation esti- 
mate of 124 lb. for 1954 is about in 
line with an estimate for the year in 
USDA’s Wheat Situation report is- 
sued in April. Per capita consumption 
of wheat flour in 1954 was figured 
then at 124.1 lb. 

As part of its latest Food Situation 
report, USDA includes a review of 
changing food patterns of American 
people. 

The government report provides a 
picture of the changes which have 
taken place, with per capita con- 
sumption of potatoes and cereal 
products declining while per capita 
use of such foods as poultry and eggs, 
meats, dairy products and fruits and 
vegetables has increased. 

Per capita consumption of wheat 
flour averaged 210 Ib. in 1909-13, 177 


in 1925-29, 157 lb. in 1935-39, 135 

b. in 1947-49 and 124 Ib. in 1954. 

The review of changes in food pat- 
terns also notes the extent to which 
food preparation has moved from 
homes to factories. For example, in 
the 1909 period, 20 to 25% of the 
total flour used per capita was pur- 
chased in the form of processed 
products. In the 1952-54 period, the 
percentage was 65, reflecting the 
drop in home baking. 

Factors bringing about the changes 
in food patterns were listed in the 
USDA report. On the supply side, 
the list includes: (1) technological 
changes in agricultural production 
and marketing; (2) development of 
commercial farming with more spe- 
cialization; (3) decreased home pro- 
duction; (4) merchandising and pro- 
motion by producers, processors and 
distributors. 

On the demand side, the list of 
factors includes: (1) increased in- 
comes permitting purchase of more 
and better foods and more services; 
(2) population and occupational 
shifts, including movement from farm 
to city, less heavy labor; (3) techno- 
logical changes which have affected 
the manner of _living—industrial 
economy and urbanization, smaller 
families and more working wives, 
fewer servants, and improved food 
handling facilities in the home; (4) 
development and dissemination of im- 
proved nutrition know!edge. 

Marguerite Burk of the USDA, 
author of the paper on changing food 
patterns, predicts that past trends in 
food consumption will continue. 
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Sales of flour held to moderate lev- 
els in the central states and in the 
spring wheat area, but trade was 
sharply lower in the Southwest. 

The widespread forward coverage 
on winters achieved the second week 
in July has pretty well taken care of 
demand for this type of flour for sev- 
eral months, and sales activity is cer- 
tain to be at a minimum. 

The bulk of spring wheat flour 
bookings has yet to be made, how- 
ever, and buyers are still looking for 
bottom-level prices. Further declines 
occurred last week in the current 
delivery market for springs, but the 
discount for forward or new crop 
shipments was reduced, holding the 
price for that position at about the 
level in effect earlier. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 88% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 188% the previous week. 
In the Southwest, sales averaged 
21% of capacity, compared with 
335% the week before. Volume in the 
central states was estimated at 
around 65 to 70% of capacity. 

On the West Coast business was 
quiet, although export bookings are 
expected to develop shortly as new 
crop wheat comes to market. Domes- 
tic users of flour also are waiting for 
lower prices to arrive before making 
forward commitments. 

U.S. flour production held at 94% 
of capacity, the same as in the pre- 
vious week and a year earlier. Mod- 
erate declines in output in some areas 
were offset by better operations at 
Buffalo and in the central states and 
the Pacific Coast areas. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills lastsweek hit a total just an 
even week’s production smaller than 
the average of the previous week. 
Volume fell to 88% of capacity, com- 
pared with 188% the week before 
and 92% in the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

Buying was restricted to small 
amounts in most instances, with bak- 
ers taking up to two or three cars in 
a few cases. Prices started a down- 
trend during the week, reflected 
chiefly in reductions in cash wheat 
premiums as harvesting expanded 
rapidly and receipts of new wheat 
began to pick up. By the end of the 
week standard grades of bakery flour 
were quoted a few cents below the 
levels in effect when relatively large 
bookings were made two weeks 
earlier. 

Discounts were still offered for de- 
ferred shipment—after Sept. 15—but 
the size of the discount was reduced 
to 14¢ from the 20¢ figure previously 
in effect, putting standard patents 
on the new crop basis at $5.85, bulk, 
at the low point. 

With prices still drifting lower 
early this week, buying interest 
sagged as bakers apparently waited 
for a definite bottom level to develop. 
Price differentials between hard win- 
ters and springs were being watched 
closely by buyers who held contracts 
for delivery of winters with options 
to convert delivery specifications to 
springs. 

Clear flour prices were relatively 
firmer than other grades, mill sources 
said, with the discount for deferred 
delivery held to 10¢ sack. 

Family flour trade was uneventful 
with prices on nationally known 
brands reduced 10¢ sack. Some large- 
scale bookings of family brands are 


Central States, Spring 
Mills Make Fair Sales 


anticipated before too long. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 88% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 87% the week before 
and 98% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest production averaged 85% 
of capacity, compared with 87% the 
week before and 92% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 91% of capacity, compared 
with 95% the previous week. 

Quotations July 29, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.25@6.36, 
short patent $6.35@6.46, high gluten 
$6.90@7.10, first clear $5.85@6.29, 
whole wheat $6.25 @6.36. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: With the big domestic 
flour business now by the boards the 
Southwest settled back into a dull- 
ness which is expected to continue 
probabiy until the end of the year. 
The trade is so unanimously booked 
that new customers will be hard to 
find between now and Christmas. The 
sales volume was 21% of capacity 
last week compared with 335% in 
the previous week and 14% a year 
ago. 

Both bakery and family flour sales 
dropped to an absolute minimum 
last week after the heavy bookings 
of the previous two weeks. Were it 
not for the small purchases of a 
regular p.d.s. buyer and a few scat- 
tered cars bought by stragglers from 
the big go-around the week might 
have drawn a blank. 

Export demand did not add much 
to the volume, either. Norway bought 
a few parcels for shipment out of the 
Great Lakes and later was consider- 
ing bids out of the Gulf. Latin inter- 
est dwindled. Demand for clears was 
limited, yet offerings of certain types 
of low grades were scarce. High ash 
first clears were nominally quoted at 
levels only 30¢ under bakery flours, 
while low ash first clears were at a 
discount of 75¢ under the high ash. 

Directions were reduced during the 
week, due to the hot weather’s effect 
on bread business. Order balances, 
however, never were 2s large and 


the prospect for good running t..ne 
into the winter is assured fer many 
mills 

Quotations July 29, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.77@5.50; standard 
95°¢ patent $5.67@5.70, straight $5.62 
@5.65; established brands of family 
flour $6.90@7.25, first clears $4.60 
@5.35, second clears $4.35@4.40, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.10@4.30. 

Wichita: Mills operated six days at 
capacity last week. Sales declined to 
average 28%, compared with 315% 
the preceding week and 20% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were fair to 
good. Prices July 29 were about un- 
changed on family flour and 3@5¢ 
higher on bakery flour. 

Hutchinson: Flour inicrest for cen- 
tral Kansas mills was light last week 
with the bulk of the trade well 
booked for months ahead. Sales were 
limited to single carlots. Family flour 
business was slack. Operations were 
good with mills operating close to 
tive full days. Prices were on a fairly 
level keel. Closing unchanged from a 
week ago. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, July 29: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.25@6.35; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $5.60@5.65; standard $5.50@ 


J.00. 

Oklahoma City: Sales and demand 
were at the minimum last week, with 
mills awaiting direction. Prices closed 


unchanged on family flour and 5¢ 
lower on bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, July 30: 


Carlots, family short patent $6.60@7, 
standard patent $6.10@6.30; bakery 
unenriched short patent $6@6.20, 
95% standard patent $5.90@6.10, 
straight grade $5.85@6.05. Truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: There were no new bakery 
flour sales last week. Family flour 
business was dull and export inac- 
tive. Total sales amounted to around 
20% of capacity, and running time 
now averages about four days a week. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations, 
July 29: Extra high patent family 
$6.80@7.10; standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $6@6.10; first clears, unen- 
riched, $4.80@4.90, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet, with prices slightly lower 

(Continued on page 50) 





Blended Durum Products Quoted 
Lower as Harvest Moves Rapidly 


Prices of durum granular blends 
headed downward this week as ex- 
panding harvest operations put new 
crop supplies of durum wheat in sight. 
Sales, meanwhile, were slow and 
shipping directions continued at about 
the same pace as in recent weeks. 

Hot weather has forced develop- 
ment of the crop along, and while 
some of the durum may be light in 
test weight, the accelerated growth 
appears to be keeping the danger of 
heavy rust losses in check, trade 
sources report. Observers say hope- 
fully that another week to 10 days 
of favorable weather will put much 
of the crop out of danger of severe 
damage. 

It is still too early for mills to make 
definite plans, but there appears to 
be a possibility of increasing the pro- 
portion of durum wheat in blends 
during the current crop year. If the 
Dakota durum crop comes through 
about as predicted and the Montana 
crop is as large as private estimates 
indicate, supplies will be much more 
ample than they were in the past 
year. 


Top grades of durum wheat were 
quoted at $3.55 bu. at Minneapolis 
this week, and durum granular blends 
were quoted at $6.80 cwt., bulk, Min- 
neapolis, reflecting declines in both 
durum and hard wheats used for 
blending. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapclis July 29 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 Ib. 3.55@ 3.65 
59 Ib. . 3.60@3.60 
58 Ib. . 3.45@3.55 
57 Ib. . 3.40@3.50 
56 Ib. . 3.30@3.40 
5 Ib. . 3.20@3.30 
a4 Ib. 3.05 @3.20 
53 Ib 2.85 @3.05 
2 Ib. 2.65 @ 2.85 
51 Ib. 2.45 @ 2.65 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.s. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

July 26-29 ...... 168,500 118,208 70 
Previous week .. 168,500 113,227 66 
Year ago ....... 168,500 144,162 85 
Crop year 
production 
ie |, Ee er ee 432,827 


i re POE Ne Ree 538,376 
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Millfeed Values 
Fall as Demand 


From Mixers Sags 


Millfeed prices declined in the 
week ending Aug. 1 as demand from 
mixers fell off while production of 
millfeed was more or less steady. The 
millfeed trend reflected anticipation 
of big grain supplies available from 
the new crop and a generally bear- 
ish attitude in the trade. Prices were 
off $2@5 on bran and midds. at Min- 
neapolis while values slipped $1.75@G 
2.25 ton at Kansas City. 

An awakening of cattle feed de- 
mand aided in improving the feed 
business in the Southwest last week. 
This encouraging turn of events came 
at a time when egg feed sales were 
light and hog feed demand was slow- 
ing down: With the good demand for 
cattle, turkey and broiler feeds, 
southwestern mills obtained a sales 
volume which was better this week 
than in the past two or three weeks. 

The first long hot spell of the sum- 
mer has dried pastures considerably 
over much of the cattle feeding area. 
Yet market prices for cattle off the 
range are good compared with fat- 
tened stock prices. Range feeders, 
therefore, are coming in for a formula 
feed which will ready their cattle for 
market quickly to take advantage of 
the good returns. In addition, some 
feeders are beginning to anticipate a 
portion of their fall needs. 

Turkey feed movement continued 
good, and the favorable broiler pic- 
ture remained steady. Poor egg mar- 
kets and hot weather’s influence on 
egg quality have tended to discourage 
egg feed sales. The widespread bearish 
attitude on feed grains has lessened 
hog feed sales as the trade awaits the 
pile-up of big harvests of corn, milo, 
oats and barley. 

Formula feed demand held at about 
the same level as the previous week 
in the Northwest, with indications of 
somewhat lighter volume in prospect. 

Operations were unchanged at prin- 
cipal mills, but backlogs of orders 
were reduced somewhat and there 
was no Saturday work scheduled. Re- 
ports from dealers cite harvesting 
operations which are keeping farmers 
busy as a reason for a slowdown in 
buying activity. Also, all segments of 
the trade apparently are looking for 
lower prices and consequently are 
holding down on purchases. 

Poultry feed buying remains below 
par for the season, but hog and tur- 
key feeds are moving well, compris- 
ing a major share of volume. Some 
mills report a fairly good dairy feed 
demand, but for most concerns this 
business is disappointing. 

More farmers are using concen- 
trates in feeding poultry rather than 
complete feeds, and this has cut down 
on tonnage. Some turkey raisers also 
are doing this. 

While volume is not big, some 
firms say it is better than expected. 
Others note that July volume slipped 
below a year ago, which they con- 
sider disappointing. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 47,444 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 48,861 in the 
previous week and 47,218 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 190,- 
586 tons as compared with 200,779 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat prices moved lower during 
the week ending Aug. 1, with the 
September contracts at Minneapolis 
and Kansas City showing the biggest 
declines in nearby deliveries and dis- 
tant contracts at Minneapolis the 
heaviest losers of all. September 
dropped 35¢ bu. at Minneapolis and 
3%%¢ bu. at Kansas City, while Chi- 
cago September declined 2%¢ bu. 
Minneapolis December was off 5%4¢ 
bu. while May at Minneapolis de- 
clined 6%¢ bu. Rapid expansion of 
the spring wheat harvest, with indi- 
cations that most of the bread wheat 
would escape serious rust damage, 
was a bearish influence on prices. 
Early reports from the growing area 
point out that relatively smaller quan- 
tities of wheat are going into loan 
this year than previously, which in- 
dicates ample market supplies in the 
current crop year. After holding rela- 
tively steady through most of the 
week, premiums at Minneapolis felt 
the pressure of bigger receipts early 
this week and declined substantially. 
Meanwhile, as receipts tapered off 
in the Southwest, Kansas City pre- 
miums were firmer. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 1 were: Chicago — September 
$1.975 -%, December $2.01% - %, 
March $2.00%-%, May $1.96%-%; 
Minneapolis—September $2.24%, De- 
cember $2.21%, May $2.20%; Kansas 
City—September $2.12%, December 
$2.15, March $2.1454, May $2.09%. 

High temperatures in the spring 
wheat territory forced the crop along 
last week, and the harvest moved 
northward rapidly. A good start in 
harvesting North Dakota wheat will 
be made this week. Good quality 
wheat is anticipated, according to the 
Peavey Elevators crop report. Latest 
fields of durum will suffer from rust, 
but much of that crop should produce 
fair to good test weight and decided- 
ly better than last season, the report 
adds. 

Spring Premiums Break 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended July 28 
amounted to 19.7 million bushels, 
compared with 27.8 million the pre- 
vious week and 17.7 for the compar- 
able week a year ago. There was a 
sharp drop-off in the receipts at wih- 
ter wheat markets, At Minneapolis, 
receipts of all classes totaled 1,231 
cars, of which 428 were for CCC ac- 
count. Duluth receipts totaled 1,203 
cars. 

Cash spring wheat premiums at 
Minneapolis held _ relatively firm 
throughout most of the week, with no 
changes on wheat up to and includ- 
ing 13% protein and higher proteins 
down 3¢. However, on July 29 pre- 
miums lost 2@5¢ bu., and on Aug. 1 
declines ranged 3@10¢ bu. The maxi- 
mum reduction came on 16% protein 
offerings. A total of 668 cars was 
received Aug. 1, compared with 151 
on July 29. Rapid progress in har- 
vesting indicated further sharp up- 
turns in receipts. 

On Aug. 1 the following trading 
basis prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern or No. 1 northern spring 
2@7¢ over, 11% protein 2@9¢ over, 
12% protein 4@14¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 12@26¢ over, 14% protein 19@ 
40¢ over, 15% protein 25@49¢ over, 
16% protein 35@66¢ over September. 

The average protein content of 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.34% 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Wheat Futures Continue 


Downward as Spring 
Wheat Harvest Moves Fast 


and the durum 10.78%. Cash durum 
held unchanged throughout the week, 
but premiums’ dipped 10¢ Aug. 1 
as increased new crop receipts were 
expected momentarily. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 29 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


CN: ok cincts Sein <2) o> ab 2 $2.30% @2.35% 
11% Proteim 2 cen ccwcceses . 2.30% @2.37% 
12% Protein ...............+ 2.332% @2.42% 
BEG PPGRGEE 60.060 ct ved vcwees 2.40% @2.54% 
BOTs BE 85.6% ccsseces 2.49% @2.68% 
15% Proteir 
16% Protein ......-..-eeeees 2.70% @2.94% 
16%, 1¢ each 


Protein premium for over 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


de MELELETLIPT ECL Lee 4¢ premium 
BO ID. 0. voccvcccccccesovcevces 2¢ premium 
ST TR, coccvccceveccocccsseeces 3¢ discount 
OD TR cvccccccctccccdtonewesns 8¢ discount 
GE BD. cccrcccveccccccvccsccccs 13¢ discount 
C6 BR. cccccccccsccccccccsseses 18¢ discount 
OPT 30d006sbssdbbessteebeenss 23¢ discount 
RG peliens 0.76 ¥n0b06s0s0d Kaeo 28¢ discount 
DE. UM 00 600d 64besrcccercedae 33¢ discount 
Gy Uh aS n es cdcasswtdedebsnntas 38¢ discount 


‘Under 650 lb. 6@6¢ each pound lower 


Other Discounts 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each \%% over 14% %. 
Spinkeota—15¢ bu. less. 


‘Receipts Fall Off 

A sharp reduction in cash offerings 
was noted at the Kansas City cash 
wheat market last week, with only 
about 700 trades recorded compared 
with 1,800 cars in the previous week. 
Receipts fell to 2,150, against 3,751 
in the preceding week and 1,553 a 
year ago. Most drastic price change 
came .in better offerings of ordinary 
protein. below 11%. Premiums on 
these types were up 10¢ in a single 
day Aug. 1. The trend was higher in 
other brackets, with ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard advancing to 1@1%¢ 
under Sept., 12.5% proiein 1@2%¢ 
higher at 342 @31¢ over and 14% up 
1@4¢ at 11@37¢ over. Actually, 
premiums on milling wheat of ade- 
quate protein were up only 1¢ dur- 
ing the period. Offsetting the pre- 
mium advance was an easier tone 
in the basic Sept. future. Declines 
ranged as much as 4¢, with the 
future closing at $2.12% on Aug. 1. 
Offerings desirable for milling were 
in fairly good quantity during the 
week, and mills acquired a sizable 
portion of ‘the arrivals. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 29 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





Ne. 1 Dark and Hard..... - 82.10% @2.53% 
No. 2-Dark and Hard... -- 2.09% @2.53% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.08% @2.61% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.07% @2.49% 
Bar E WR a Hews tk eww esc 6o se 2.06% @2.09% 
ae DB cnet 0c06bn0hb0e cee 2.05% @2.09% 
oe Ee . MUTUV ELT) eee 2.04% @2.08% 
ee eae eee 2.03% @2.07% 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Aug. 1 at 
$2.40@2.41, with 13% protein at.a 
3% @4%¢ bu. premium, delivered 
Texas common points. Offerings were 
plentiful and demand poor for milling 
quality wheat. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


USDA Changes Wheat 
Moisture Chart 


WASHINGTON—A change in the 
conversion chart for use with the 
Tag-Heppenstall moisture meter in 
determining the moisture content of 
white wheat grown in the eastern 
areas of the U.S. was announced 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
A Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 






















July 27 July 28- 
July 25-29, *Previous July 26-30, Aug. 1, Aug. 2, 
. 1955 week 1954 1953 1952 
SE: oc Ubancunmintstscaedeue 611,499 621,797 678,606 650,116 
IL «auton sairaccheaccaentahen 1,208,709 1,277,726 1,108,545 
Buffalo ‘skeen mores 526,368 517,242 488,800 518,093 
Central and Southeast ......... 672,491 547,862 539,921 484,398 
Meth Pacific Const ...ccrcicece 283,391 260,936 272,147 299,004 
Totals es ceccccccsee een, 468 3,225,563 3,216,765 3,059,529 3,164,050 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— uly it 
July 27- July 28 
July 25-29, Previous July 26-30, Aug. 1, Aug. 2, July 29 July 30, 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest : > ae 87 92 88 84 2,242,543 2,706,441 
Southwest - 93 99 97 85 87 5,037,022 5,256,977 
Buffalo ‘* 110 108 28 106 112 2,046,979 3,093 
Central and 8. E. 85 81 79 82 72 2,180,001 5,884 
N. Pacific Coast . 81 75 78 78 82 1,101,425 76,959 
Totals 94 94 91 87 85 12,607,970 “13,640,354 
Note: Crop year totals for the 1954-55 crop year will appear in sub ent issue f 
The Northwestern Miller. - ere ete 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac i-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
July 25-29 ...... 279,850 246,090 88 July 25-29 ...... 232,500 202,822 88 
Previous week 279,850 275,309 98 Previous week .. 232,500 201,720 87 
Year ago 279,850 245,073 88 BOOP OED esvecas 232,500 226,119 98 
Two years ago .. 274,850 233,198 85 Two years ago .. 282,500 214,080 85 
Five-year average . sat 93 Five-YeOQr AVGTASO ......ssccsecees 93 
TeOMm-year AVETAGE ....ccccsecess bee 91 TeM-year AVeCTAZE ... 1... -eeeceeeee 87 
Princi » 
80 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas yginel"aimuritg, mille m Minnesota, Im 
City ae ee = rome Montana and lewa: 
ata is a eo Rs 5-day week Flour % ac- 
ly 25-29 ..... 1,021,35 2.6 capacity output _—itivity 
July . 021,350 962,617 95 Suly 25-29 ...... 481,250 408,677 84 
Previous week ..1,021,350 1,002,417 99 P 
% revious week .. 481,250 *420,077 87 
WOOF OBO ..2ccce 1,021,350 998,148 98 Y 
Two years ago..1,021,500 888,116 88 car ago ....... 487,250 = 463,487 93 
ee . “ . Two years ago .. 552,000 436,036 80 
F -yes WOERGO. 4206 ccccevcsceee 8 ’ 
ive-year average .....-. ie" 9 Five-year average 84 
Ten-year AVerage «...++eeeeeereees 95 Ten-year average ..........+...- 80 
* 
BUFFALO marae, 
5-day week Flour e ~ PACIFIC COAST 
canacity outmut tivity Principal mills on the fic Coast: 
July 25-29 ...... 475,000 526,368 110 ” pen ioutds sts ' 
Previous week .. 476,000 517,242 108 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Year ago ......- 459,500 452,792 98 Washington Mills 
Two years ago .. 459,800 488,800 106 st 
hat Gp He 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Five-year AVCTAZE ..ceceeescsceces 101 capacity output tivity 
Ten-year average .....++ eescceses 96 July 26-39 ...... 215,000 169,506 19 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN tay Tgcgnecl tie. saa +4 
@Or ABO ..scees e ‘ 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Two years ago .. 230,000 164,614 72 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Five-year AVerage .......seeeeeees 84 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: TeON-YOGr AVETAGE .....0cescceccecs 85 

5-day week Flour %o ac *Revised. 
cavacity output tivity 

July 25-29 ...... 671,400 572,491 85 Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous week .. 671,400 *547,862 81 July 25-29 ...... 133,000 113,885 84 
Year ago ....... 671,400 531,693 79 Previous week .. 133,200 84,768 63 
Two years ago .. 671,400 539,921 82 Year ago ....... 133,200 108,622 81 
Five-year AVCTAZO ....eseseesccees 80 Two years ago .. 122,000 107,533 88 
TeN-YOAr AVETAGS ...cecsesseveeees 78 Five-year AVCTAZE ....--.ssesecess 81 

* Revised. Ten-year A@VCTAZCS ....+--eeeeees eee 79 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending July 29, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Lakota and Montana, including Minneapolis 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


-—Southwest*——.  -——-Northwest*—,. -—Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year 
production todate production to date production to date production 


Weekly Crop year 


July 25-29 ..... 24,478 101,999 12,342 
Previous week. .125,873 $12,550 
Two weeks ago . 24,349 10,648 
1964 .......+++- 26,543 107,621 12,872 
WOES occcccecees 22,448 104,748 12,969 
1952 23,555 115,257 13,753 
190GL vcccocceses SB,n8 117,352 14,789 


Note: Crop year totals for millfeed production for the 1954-55 crop year wi 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


Iowa, North and South 


(3) mills of 


--Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date 
47,276 10,624 41,311 47,444 190,586 
10,438 148,861 
10,019 45,016 
50,698 8,803 42,460 47,218 200,779. 
59,374 9,840 39,420 45,257 203,542 
63,221 10,068 47,763 47,376 226.241 
66,927 9,518 46,428 49,723 230,707 
I 


| appear in 


subsequent issues of The Northwestern Miller. 


*Principal mills, **°74% of total capacity. 


TAll mills. tRevised. 





this week by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The chauge will be 
applied by all licensed grain inspec- 
tors and grain inspection supervisors 
beginning Aug. 1, 1955. 

The official U.S. grain standards 
provide that the moisture content of 
wheat shall be that ascertained by 
the air oven or by any device and 
method giving equivalent results. 
The use of the air oven is not practi- 
cal in the routine inspection of grain, 
and electric moisture meters which 
give results equivalent to the air 
oven method are commonly used. 


The new conversion chart that will 
be used for eastern white wheat will 
be the chart now in effect for soft 
red winter wheat and which became 
effective for that class of wheat July 
1, 1951. This chart was used for east- 
ern white wheat as well as for soft 
red winter wheat prior to July 1, 
1954, when accumulated data showed 
the need for a special chart for east- 
ern white wheat. Experience with the 
1954 crop and the early movement 
of the 1955 crop eastern white wheat 
have shown the need to revert to 
the chart in effect before July 1, 1954. 
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Benson Asks Legislation to Dispose 


Of 100 Million Bu. Wheat for Feed 


By JOHN OIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has 
asked Congress for legislation auth- 
orizing disposal of 100 million bushels 
of wheat annually for feed. 

This was revealed last week when 
Secretary Benson made public let- 
ters he had sent to both houses of 
Congress. 

Thus, belatedly but finally, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cially confirmed an exclusive report 
last March that the government 
wanted to dispose of 100 million 
bushels of wheat for feed annually. 


Secretary’s Statement 

In his letters to Congress, Secre- 
tary Benson said specifically: “We 
recommend that the Congress give 
consideration to legislation that 
would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to dispose of not to ex- 
ceed 100 million bushels annually of 
low grade wheat for feed at prices 
10% above the support price for 
corn.” 

This statement was part of letters 
written to Congress on July 1. How- 
ever, the letters were not made pub- 
lic until last week. The letters were 
made publie along with a new letter 
to the chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee asking approval 
of a bill to exempt wheat growers 
from marketing quota penalties if all 
of the wheat produced on their farms 
is used for food, feed or seed on the 
farms where produced. 

When The Northwestern Miller 
first reported on the USDA policy of 
wheat-for-feed, it was anticipated 
that USDA could act administratively 
and sell wheat for feed by declaring 
wheat to be out of condition or likely 
to go out of condition. Otherwise, 
wheat cannot be sold on the domestic 
market for less than 105% of the 
support rate plus carrying charges. 

This provision of the law regard- 
ing government sales of wheat was 
one of the reasons given by USDA 
in a public statement in March for 
not initiating a program of distribu- 
ting CCC wheat for feed use. 

Now, however, USDA has officially 
confirmed its wish for a program to 
move surplus wheat into feed chan- 
nels. 

The threat of wheat moving in 
feed channels was disturbing to the 
cash corn farmer, and this probably 
was one of the influences which de- 
layed formal announcement of the 
feed wheat sales proposal until this 
time. 

Minimum Price 


Now, though, in his communication 
to Congress, the Secretary has gone 
one step further. And in requesting 
legislation permitting disposal of 
wheat for animal feed, the Secretary 
qualifies the resale price of wheat for 
feed by suggesting a minimum re- 
sale price of not less than 10% above 
the support price for corn. 

USDA experts see the wheat: sur- 
plus as the major problem affecting 
all grains. And the Secretary’s letters 
set forth some of the other aspects 
of the wheat problem. 

For example, he again asked Con- 
gress to enact pending legislation 
which would exempt wheat growers 
from marketing quota penalties 
where all the wheat produced on a 





WHEAT PRICE 


WASHINGTON—A comparison of 
national average support rates pro- 
vides an idea of price levels at which 
wheat would be sold if the proposed 
feed wheat program were carried out. 
The national average support rate for 
1954-crop corn is $1.62 bu., and a 
minimum rate of $1.58 bu. has been 
announced for 1955-crop corn. 

If low grade wheat were to sell at 
the proposed 10% above the 1955- 
crop corn support price, the wheat 
price on a national average would be 
16¢ over the average corn support— 
or $1.74 bu. This is 34¢ under the 
1955-crop national average wheat 
support rate of $2.08 bu. 

It may also be noted in connection 
with the price comparison that wheat 
has a higher feed value per bushel 
than corn, 





farm is used for food, feed or seed on 
the farm where grown. Secretary 
Benson made this request again 
after a House sub-committee indi- 
cated it would not take any action 
at this session on wheat bills before it. 

Also pointing up some of the de- 
fects in the support legislation, Mr. 
Benson would broaden the non-com- 
mercial wheat acreage to include 
additional marginal regions where 
wheat is not a major crop, thereby 
encouraging feed use of wheat pro- 
duced in the non-commercial area. 


Support Discounts 

Another Benson recommendation is 
a provision in the law wherein USDA 
would be specifically authorized to 
apply discounts for price supports for 
certain less desirable varieties of 
wheat, especially those suitable pri- 
marily for feed purposes, and retain 
higher supports for wheat designated 
as of better milling and baking 
quality. 

The Secretary admits that USDA 
now has the authority to impose such 
discounts or quality premiums in the 


supports, but he is seen as desiring 
congressional approval before taking 
this step. 

Also, USDA is moving ahead with 
a program to encourage farmers to 
make adjustments in the pattern of 
land use. This could be on land ill 
suited to crop production and on bet- 
ter land where it would be advan- 
tageous to shift a part of the acre- 
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age to hay and pasture, Mr. Benson 
said. 

All of these various recommenda- 
tions emphasize the importance of the 
wheat surplus in the feed grain out- 
look. 

Mr. Benson’s statement is the first 
public statement by a top public 
Official diagnosing the problem and 
suggesting possible remedies. 

Few students of the problem here 
doubt that eventually wheat will have 
to go into animals. And until that 
proposal is translated into action, the 
wheat surplus will hang threaten- 
ingly over the price of corn, making 
es corn loan program ineffectual at 

st. 





Feed Supplies to Be Heavy 


WASHINGTON—There’s going to 
be a lot of livestock to feed in the 
1955-56 feeding season, but there’s 
also a lot of feed for the animals and 
poultry. 

The prospective further increase in 
hog production will probably boost 
the number of grain consuming live- 
stock on farms to a peacetime record 
high, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture said this week. At the same 
time, a record supply of feed grains 
and other concentrates, totaling 202 
million tons, is in prospect for 
1955-56. 

While livestock numbers are ex- 
pected to increase, the prospective 
feed supplies per animal unit are ex- 
pected to exceed those of any past 


year. 

The big feed supply for 1955-56, 
USDA explains, is the result of favor- 
able growing conditions over most of 
the country, a further moderate in- 
crease in total feed grain acreage, 
and record carryover stocks from 
previous years. 

The big supply situation is one rea- 
son for predictions of lower feed 
prices. Prices of most feed products 
in early July were moderately to sub- 
stantially lower than a year ago, 
USDA noted. They probably will con- 
tinue lower this summer and fall if 
production is as large as currently 
expected. 

Here’s the feed use and supply bal- 
ance sheet for the 1955-56 feeding 
season as viewed by USDA: 

LIVESTOCK: The number of grain 





Kansas Wheat Crop Was of Near Record 
Test Weight and Average in Protein 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — The 1955 
Kansas wheat crop was of exception- 
ally heavy test weight and slightly 
above average in protein content, ac- 
cording to the Kansas Stzte Board of 
Agriculture, the U.S. Agricultural 
Marketing Service and the Kansas 
and Missouri State Grain Inspection 
Departments. 

Analysis of 5,277 carloads of new 
wheat shipped to terminal markets 
representing all counties in the state 
indicated an average test weight of 
61.1 lb. per bushel and an average 
protein content of 125%. Test 
weights ran uniformly heavy in all 
areas of the state while the higher 
protein wheats were harvested in 
western and south central counties. 

The average test weight of 61.1 Ib. 
is the second highest for any crop 
since this information was first com- 
piled in 1948. It compares with the 
1954 average of 60.4 Ib. and the rec- 
ord high of 61.6 tb. in 1952. 

The analysis showed that 87% of 
the 1955 crop tested 60 lb. or over 
per bushel. By districts the average 


test weights ranged from a low of 
60.1 Ib. in the southeast to a high 
of 61.7 lb. in the northwest. Test 
weights were higher in the north- 
western and west central districts 
than for any of the previous seven 
years of record. Wheat shipped from 
Rawlins County showed the highest 
test weight with an average of 62.7 
Ib. per bushel, while Labette County 
showed the lowest with an average 
of 50.2 Ib. per bushel. 

The average protein content of 
12.5% for the entire state compares 
with the 1954 crop of 12.3% and the 
record high of 135% for the 1953 
crop. The survey indicates that 89% 
of this year’s crop contained 11% 
or more protein, By districts, wheat 
harvested in the southwest had the 
highest protein with an average of 
13.5%, while the northeast was the 
lowest with 10.8%. By counties, Has- 
kell County averaged the highest 
with 143% while the lowest was 
Brown County averaging 10.1%. All 
proteins were adjusted to a 14% 
moisture basis. 


consuming animal units being fed in 
1954-55 is now estimated at 174 mil- 
lion, almost 6 million more than a 
year earlier. A further increase of 
around 5 million is in prospect for 
1955-56. This would be a peacetime 
record, though somewhat below the 
193 million reached during World 
War II. 

Hog production in 1955-56 is ex- 
pected to continue the upward trend 
started last year. The actual or indi- 
cated increases in 1955 pig crops 
mean more hogs will be fed at least 
through the first half of 1956. The 
combined 1955 pig crop may be about 
9% larger than the 1954 crop. 

More cattle are now being grain 
fed for market than ever before. The 
number on feed in principal states 
July 1 was up 13% from a year ago. 
Cattle feeding is expected to continue 
heavy in 1955-56. Also, farmers con- 
tinue to feed their dairy cows at 
record or near record rates per head. 

The number of layers on farms in 
the first half of 1955 has been a little 
larger than a year earlier, while the 
number of young chickens raised has 
been considerably smaller. This indi- 
cates smaller laying flocks later this 
year. Larger broiler production 
through September is indicated. The 
heavy breed turkey crop may be close 
to that of 1954, but a sharp reduc- 
tion is indicated for lighter breeds. 

FEED SUPPLIES: USDA cited 
prospects for a record supply of feed 
grains and concentrates, totaling 202 
million tons, or 12% above the record 
supply of 180 million tons last year. 
Production of four feed grains, based 
on July 1 indications, would total 
around 136 million tons— about 15 
miilion tons larger than in 1954. 

About the same quantities of by- 
product feeds and wheat are ex- 
pected to be fed as in 1954-55. The 
by-product feed tonnage is estimated 
at 22.7 million. 

With the large indicated produc- 
tion, a further increase in the carry- 
over of feed grains is expected at the 
end of the 1955-56 season. It may 
total around 7 million tons above last 
year’s record of 32 million tons. 

While the hog production boost will 
raise the total number of animal 
units, the prospective supply of feed 
concentrates per animal unit for 
1955-56 is 9% larger than last year 
and 7% above the 1949-50 record. 

The 1955-56 corn supply will total 
around 4.5 billion bushels on the 
basis of July prospects—16% above 
last year. A substantial part of the 
carryover of corn next Oct. 1 will 
be under loan or owned by CCC. 

USDA said the total supply of high 
protein feeds for 1955-56 may be a 
little larger than in 1954-55, although 
much will depend on the final out- 
turn of oilseed crops and on foreign 
trade in oilseeds and oilseeds meal. 
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You're in the picnic business, too! 


¥o should be glad people go on out- 
ings like this. Because, in effect, pic- 
nics increase the demand for products you 
raise on your farm. 

Take soybeans, for instance. They’re 
right there in the picture—as a basic in- 
gredient of the plastic cap on the thermos 
jug. But—as happens three times out of 
four with farm crops—soybeans are vast- 
ly changed before they become profitable 
finished consumer products. 

Changing your farm products into 
more useable forms is what we at Cargill 
call ‘‘Creative Processing.” 

As a Creative Processor, Cargill con- 
stantly seeks new uses for the things you 


grow. And every new use builds your 
profit opportunity through an expanded 
market. (In the past 50 years, at least 
330 new processed uses have been found 
for grains alone!) 

And once a new use for a farm product 
has been found, that product must be 
moved to the processor who needs it. This 
is another specialized Cargill service—per- 
formed by our Grain Marketing Division. 

So you see, Creative Processing and 
Creative Marketing are forces continu- 
ously at work for you. Together, they 
have helped establish profitable uses and 
markets for nearly 75% of everything 
grown on your farm! 
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Look how many of your farm products are being 
used at the picnic above: (1) wheat in the bread— 
moved to flour mills by Cargill Grain Marketing 
Division; (2) chicken—made plump and tender by 
Nutrena Feed (another Cargill Division); (3) chicken 
fried in oil made from soybeans (processed by Car- 
gill Soybean Oil Division); (4) plastic cap on picnic 
jug—again, made from soybeans; (5) and even the 
ink on the bread wrapper—made from linseed oil 
(processed by Cargill Linseed Oil Division). 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 


Din: is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota. Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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Buying Procedures in 


Europe's Grain Trade 


Several trade visitors to Europe 
have brought back reports of dissatis- 
faction with the quality of American 
grain shipped to the various import- 
ing countries. The exporting trade 
does not accept these criticims as 
justified in every case and a vigorous 
defense has been put forward refut- 
ing many of the allegations. So that 
some misunderstandings could be 
cleared away, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture sent Dale K. Vining, 
an economist with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, on an inspection trip, 
and a resulting report has been pre- 
pared giving the basic background of 
European grain marketing procdures 
and methods. Other installments will 
appear in early issues of The North- 
western Miller. In the first section of 
the report, which appeared in the 
duly 1% issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, Mr. Vining dealt with methods 
of purchase. In this section he de- 
scribes the methods of buying on 
sample and against fair average 
quality. Other installments will ap- 
pear in early issues of The North- 
western Miller. 

vv 


Submitted Sample 

The first and perhaps. oldest 
method of purchasing grain is buying 
on submitted sample. This method re- 
quires the seller at place of origin to 
draw a true, representative sample 
of the lot of grain being offered and 
to forward this sample to prospec- 
tive buyers in Europe. As inspection 
of the submitted sample affords the 
buyer some assurance of quality and 
description, he may decide to pur- 
chase the lot of grain. The submitted 
sample is divided into three parts— 
one portion for the buyer’s reterence, 
one portion for the seller’s reference 
and the third, an arbitration portion. 
The arbitration portion is jointly 
sealed and kept on file, in most cases, 
by the buyer or his appropriate corn 
trade association. 

As the shipment is unloaded, the 
grain is sampled jointly by persons 
representing the buyer and seller. A 
small portion of the delivery sample 
is sent to the buyer who compares it 
with his reference sample. If, in his 
opinion, the two samples are not com- 
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tract price. This is construed to mean 
that, if in the opinion of the arbitra- 
tors, the quality difference between 
the delivery and submitted samples 
does not reduce the price to the ex- 
tent of one-half of one percent of the 
contract price, no reduction shall be 
made. However, if the difference is 
found to exceed one-half of one per- 
cent, the full discount for difference 
in quality shall be made. 

In arbitration the delivery samples 
are compared with the sealed “sub- 
mitted sample” by arbitrators who 
represent the buyer and seller. It is 
their duty to determine the differ- 
ences of quality and see that both 
sides enjoy justice. 

Fair Average Quality 

The second and most complicated 
method of purchasing grain is buying 
against fair average quality stand- 
ards. 

This method necessitates that an 
average sample of the delivery be 
drawn, sealed jointly at port of dis- 
charge by representatives of the 
buyer and seller, and forwarded to 
the corn trade association. This 
sample is called the standard sample 
and is used for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the f.a.q. standard. In addi- 
tion to the standard sample, the buy- 
er’s and seller’s representatives draw 
representative samples or delivery 
samples of the shipment. These de- 
livery samples are sealed jointly and 
held until the f.a.q. standard has been 
made by the Standards Committee of 
the London Corn Trade Association. 

As soon as the f.a.q. standard 
sample has been adopted and pub- 
lished in the Trade Lists, the buyer 
has a certain time period in which 
to forward his sealed delivery sam- 
ples to the corn trade association and 
file application for arbitration. The 
quality of the delivery samples will 
be determined by arbitrators, one 
representing the buyer and one rep- 
resenting the seller, upon the basis of 
and by comparison with the corn 
trade association’s official f.a.q. stand- 








ard of the month during which the 
bill of lading is dated, for the place of 
shipment. 

In the event of no f.a.q. standard 
being established by the corn trade 
association, the arbitrators shall, at 
their discretion, decide what is fair 
average quality. 

If the delivered shipment proves in- 
ferior to the fair average quality 
standard, the buyer, through efforts 
of his arbitrator, will effect a mu- 
tually agreed price settlement with 
the seller's arbitrator for that quality 
differential. This award or price set- 
tlement is usually stated in terms of 
percentage discount from the con- 
tract price. For example, if the de- 
livery sample is found to contain a 
higher percentage of shrunken and 
broken kernels than the f.a.q. stand- 
ard, the buyer could receive a settle- 
ment discount up to 3% of the con- 
tract price. 

However, if the delivery sample, in 
the opinion of the buyer's arbitrator, 
appears to be equal to or above the 
quality of the f.a.q. standard sample, 
the buyer will not claim arbitration 
nor can the seller expect to be paid a 


premium in cases where it is ad- 
judged higher quality than the 
sample. 


Although large quantities of grain 
are purchased against f.a.q. there are 
several important reasons why this 
method has not been completely adop- 
ted by the European trade. Most im- 
portant is that the buyer, until he 
actually inspects his delivery sample, 
has no guarantee as to the quality he 
will receive. His only basic guarantee 
is the privilege of arbitration. Sec- 
ondly, f.a.q. selling offers no incentive 
for the seller to ship permium quality 
grains as he cannot receive premiums 
for superior quality. When arbitra- 
tion is involved, final settlement may 
be long delayed, and in some cases, 
may not be concluded within 6 to 9 
months after delivery. 

Grain is purchased against f.a.q. 
standards from Australia, Argentina, 





“Peg Leg Green,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “was stumpin’ up an’ down the other day 
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fussin’ about how the union labors and the 
farmers was runnin’ the guv’ment, 
an’ where does him an’ me get 
Peg,’ says I, when he’d mighty 
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Iraq, Iran, Syria, French Morocco, 
and many other minor grain export- 


- ing countries. 


ARE CONVENTIONS KILLING 
YOU ?—A staff man put this on the 
editorial desk. It is an item clipped 
trom Executives’ Digest. It is referred 
to the aching back department: 

“Consider the poor executive. He 
slaves to get his desk cieared so that 
he can go to a convention without 
having work pile up on him in his 
absence. He loses a good night's sleep 
getting to the convention and spends 
the next three to five days in a night- 
mare or late meals, frantic meetings 
and interrupted naps. The convention 
over, he rushes home with briefcase 
bulging with notes and literature and 
arrives at his office bedraggled and 
weary only to find his desk half hid- 
den under a pile of accumulated cor- 
respondence. If he’s the indefatigable 
type he may have just enough time 
to get things straigntened out betore 
it’s time for the next convention. 

“Ir you have a convention in the 
offing, just keep in mind that deatn 
doesn’t have a better friend than 
fatigue. Make a point of taking it 
easy, breaking up convention duties 
with some healthy recreation. Did 
you ever notice how often physicians’ 
conventions are followed by post- 
convention trips? Take a tip trom 
men who should know and give your- 
selt a day or two to unwind before 
returning to your desk. You'll be in 
better health when you do and in 
better mental shape to handle the 
problems that have piled up while 
you were gone.” 


The ancient Israelites knew about 
wheat rust. They called it blasting 
or mildew. In the forty-first chapter 
of Genesis, describing conditions in 
the period around 1700 B.C., are 
these words: “And behold, seven ears 
withered and blasted with the east 
winds.” Those who failed to obey the 
commandments of Jehovah were 
threatened thus, in Deuteronomy, 
Chapter 28: “The Lord shall smite 
thee with consumption and with a 
fever and with blasting and mildew.” 


e®e°8e 
LOST IDENTITY 


Today you'll find but few old mills 
That had such a useful origin 
Have kept the dignity well earned 











nigh wore hisself out cussin’, 
‘ef’n you’d read up on history 
you'd find that both of them 

® is what they used to call 
sansculottes, an’ they got 
to have their rights even ef’n it does 
% give me an’ you a right considerable 
fr trimmin’ when the taxes has got to be 


By necessary toil therein. 





parable and the delivered sample is 
below the quality of the reference 
sample, the buyer, if unable to settle 
amicably with the seller, will claim 
arbitration. However, some leeway is 
given the seller on delivered quality, 
as in most cases there is a clause in 
the purchasing contract which states 
that the delivered quality must be 
“about equal to the sealed sample.” 
The word “about” when referring to 


Long-empty shells have been rebuilt 

And old mills put to use again, 

But usage such as would draw scorn 

From oldtime millwrights, sturdy 
men. 


New tenants take miller’s place; 

Where great stones turned you're 
apt to see, 

“Ye Olde Mill Shoppe—Antiques for 


. * paid. That’s w , Sale,” 
quality, means a variation which <( ae pie here we get off, ef’n you «The Great Wheel Inn” or “Spot O’ 
would affect price only to the extent \ want to know’. Tea.” 


of one-half of one percent of the con- —Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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CHARLES CRANSTON BOVEY 


PON the long roster of distinguished men 
U who have made extraordinary contributions 
to the advancement and prestige of the flour mill- 
ing industry must now be suitably emblazoned the 
name of Charles Cranston Bovey, whose recent 
death is recorded elsewhere in this issue. His place 
on that roster had, indeed, been established long 
before the close of his active career in milling, 


which ended three years ago with his retirement 
as a director of General Mills, Inc. 
Mr. Bovey’s interest in flour milling was all- 


embracing. As a beginner on the team of young 
men James S. Bell gathered about him as he built 
the Washburn Crosby enterprise, he undertook 
experiments in washing wheat which were to 
lead to his assignment to study European milling 
processes. His early proficiency in the technical 
area of milling qualified and conditioned him for 
a major role in the development and utilization 
of the testing laboratory, and doubtless his most 
notable impact upon modern milling was in the 
area of products control. 

Profitable absorption in the technology of mill- 
ing did not prevent Mr. Bovey’s participation in 
other major milling developments. James Gray, 
author of “Business Without Boundary, the Story 
of General Mills,” attributes te Mr. Bovey an 
“ambassadorial touch,” which was discovered by 
his associates to have had a favorable impact 
upon the European flour importing trade with 
which he became acquainted as a by-product of 
his technical studies abroad. 

Another export problem with which Mr. Bovey 
thenceforth concerned himself was the railway 
transportation rate preference that promoted 
wheat exports rather than flour exports. The 
fallacy of exporting wheat and thus building up 
lour milling competition abroad in historical im- 
porting markets became his theme in a persistent 
campaign of protest. Author Gray comments: “The 
Midwest, he pointed out, would have continued to 
be a howling wilderness had it been the policy of 
leaders to remove its resources of lumber and 
grain and to ship all these assets elsewhere for 
processing. Instead, civilization had followed the 
manufacturers. By cutting logs into lumber and 
grinding wheat into flour, wealth had been put to 
work in its own place. The advantages of a 
secure society had been extended to many men. 
Even the railroads themselves, Bovey insisted, 
would profit in the end by having a continuous 
traffic in the by-products of flour manufacture 
and the by-products of diversified farming.” 

Mr. Bovey pitched his lance, too, at another 
serious transportation problem of his day, the 
“Captain Kidd” bill of lading which had long 
offended and was to be outlawed in the Harter Bill 
of 1893. The objectionable practices of ocean ship- 
pers had permitted stevedores to handle sacks 
with tools like lumberjacks’ canthocks—“mur- 
derous looking instruments,” The Northwestern 
Miller called them, “ending in sinister curves of 
sharpened iron.” In general, ocean shippers classi- 
fied flour scornfully as “ballast freight” subject 
to “optional delivery.” Against these and other 
evils Mr. Bovey’s voice of protest was persistently 
directed, often through the columns of The North- 
western Miller, and less often in public debate, 
for, as one of his associates puts it, he was a 
modest man, not fond of making speeches, though 
he did not hesitate to speak publicly when it was 
expected of him and the issue depended upon his 
being heard. 

The vigorous young man on James S. Bell’s 
team of business builders logically and inevitably 
was on the team of executives to which James F. 
Bell turned when he set about the building of 
General Mills. 

To friends who were assisting him in observ- 
ing a birthday anniversary near the end of his 
active career, Mr. Bovey said he felt the greatest 
possible satisfaction over having witnessed, with- 
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out a single dull or monotonous moment, “an era 
of expansion unparalleled in milling industry.” 
Modestly he would have rejected then an amend- 
ment to his remark which can be mcst appropri- 
ately made now. He did not merely witness—he 
was a maker of milling history, and of it his life 
is a significant chapter. 


——BREAD IS THE SYAFF OF LIFE 





THE GUARANTEED WAGE “PRINCIPLE”— 
There is heated debate on whether a real “guar- 
anteed wage” was established or not in the Ford 
and General Motors contracts. Some say that this 
plan represents only another fringe benefit with a 
fixed cost. 

Mr. Reuther claims that the principle is firmly 
established. If this is true, then industry must 
brace itself for a much larger “bump” in the 
future. One of the favorite Reuther sayings is: 
“When you get them to yield on principle, the 
price is a secondary thing.” 

Another UAW spokesman has said: “In 1958 
we will come to the point where there are large 
sums in the unemployment fund, and then we will 
come to the question of how much more will have 
to be put in until benefits reach the point where 
compensation ought to be.” 

The most dangerous thing that manifests itself 
in these agreements is the question of whether 
smaller companies, including those in both the 
auto and auto parts field, will be able to maintain 
themselves should such a contract be forced on 
them. Contrary to what many people think, the 
UAW has not gone easier with the smaller com- 
panies than it has with the larger ones, but rather 
it has pressed for bigger and better benefits from 
the smaller ones. That, in part, accounts for the 
difficulties experienced by some of these com- 
panies. 

The plan raises a considerable number of 
problems under state unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, too. 

First, of course, is the task of integrating the 
plan with unemployment compensation. This, in- 
cidentally, could cause the plan to expire by its 
own terms, as it provides that unless the states 
in which two thirds of the employees are em- 
ployed permit supplementation, no benefits will 
be paid. 

In the attempt to accomplish this, the question 
that faces legislators is whether they will exalt 
one group of employees by permitting them to 
accept other compensation, while not permitting 
another group to do so. In the event that all 
groups are permitted to accept other compensa- 
tion, then the legislature, in effect, is saying that 
state payments are inadequate and should be 
raised. But by raising the benefits, the concept on 
which the law has so long rested will be dras- 
tically changed. Experience has proved that the 
length of time a claimant draws unemployment 
benefits is directly related to the difference be- 
tween benefits and the prevailing wage in his 
ccmmunity. 

The plan, too, is not without its inequities. 
For instance, differences in the amounts of bene- 
fits provided under state law will make some 
employees draw more from the fund than others. 
The same thing is generally true where a dif- 
ference exists in the number of dependents of 
employees. 

There is little doubt that the UAW, as well as 
other labor organizations, will demand some form 
of “guaranteed wage” in every industry where it 
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is in any way feasible. AFL’s George Meany 
exulted with these words: 

“For the first time in history an employer at 
the bargaining table concedes that he bears a 
share of responsibility for unemployment, over 
and above state unemployment benefits. 

“I think this principle will hit practically every 
bargaining table in the next couple of years, but 
it’s up to each industry to handle G.A.W. in its 
own way. The main thing is the establishment of 
the principle that the employer will now share the 
economic effect of unemployment.”—From the 
Labor Relations Letter of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. 


———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


NOT ACCORDING TO MARX 


N visiting typical farms in the midwest, the 

Russian agricultural delegation brought to this 
country at the suggestion of a Des Moines news- 
paper must have experienced mixed feelings about 
the things they saw and heard in the nation’s 
“breadbasket.” None of us knows, of course, what 
the Russians expected to find here, but it is a fair 
guess that there were surprises for them. 

Having been subjected for many vears to Red 
propaganda about the way American farmers are 
downtrodden, poverty-stricken, over-worked, thin 
and hungry, ripe for revolution against the capi- 
talistic system, it must have come as a distinct 
shock to find that not only were these appraisals 
wrong, but that they were completely the reverse 
of actual conditions! 

Probably the thing that is now worrying these 
sturdy representatives of proletarian dictatorship 
is what kind of a report they will make upon re- 
turning to their homeland, there to review their 
myriad notes and snapshots taken in the corn- 
fields and farm homes of Iowa. 

Party bosses in Moscow will probably lick their 
chops at the prospect of receiving confirmation of 
their pet ideas about decadent America, and this 
serves only to increase the dilemma facing the 
returning delegation. Should they risk a one-way 
ride to Siberia and tell the truth about American 
agriculture? Or, should they say, “Boss, you were 
right . . . things are in a terrible state in the 
U.S.A.” 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for Americans 
brought up under a constitution guaranteeing per- 
sonal freedom, to see the picture from the Soviet 
viewpoint. It is hard for us to see ourselves through 
the eyes of those who have never known anything 
but state rule, collectivism and the disappearance 
of all who dared to speak out against these things. 

But there are some potent memories that the 
men of this delegation will harbor for the re- 
mainder of their lifetimes. They will recall eating 
watermelons at a community picnic; enjoying 
home-cooked meals in modern farmhouses, and 
visiting agricultural colleges and talking with 
scientists. 

No doubt they will also remember attending a 
church service one Sunday, perhaps risking a 
brain-washing for this deed upon returning to the 
godless realm of the hammer and sickle. They will 
also recall their visit at an agricultural ammonia 
demonstration where a group of perhaps 300 farm- 
ers and tradesmen was attending without having 
been told by political authority to be there. 

It is likely, too, that they will remember that 
our agricultural colleges are not puppets of some 
string-puller in Washington, hard as this fact is 
for a party-lined Soviet official to comprehend. 

Yes, the Russians came to get ideas, and they 
probably received more than they ever bargained 
for. No one, not even a case-hardened Communist, 
could drive through the rich Iowa cornfields on a 
hot July day without envying the richness and 
bounty of the land and its people. The evidence 
is so overwhelming that no amount of rationalizing 
could wholly convince the foreign observers that 
what they saw was illusionary. 
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Canadian Review ... 





New Pest 


A new pest is attacking wheat 
from the U.S. boundary to the inter- 
lake region of eastern Manitoba, ac- 
cording to Prof. A. G. Robinson of 
the University of Manitoba ento- 
mology department. It is a previously 
unknown orange colored maggot and 
some wheat samples have shown up 
to 20% damage. 

The adult of this maggot is a very 
small midge or fly, identified tenta- 
tively as the “wheat midge.” As far 
as is known this midge has not been 
present previously in Manitoba in 
sufficient numbers to cause notable 
damage, Prof. Robinson states. 

So far, all the samples affected 
have been the new rust-resistant 
Selkirk wheat but it is expected that 
infestation will not be limited to this 
one variety. There is no reason, the 
scientists say, why Selkirk should be 
affected and no other. 

The entomology department has 
nothing to offer in the way of con- 
trol measures. Insecticide won't 
reach the midge, since it hides under- 
neath the bract, the leaf that sur- 
rounds the kernel. The midge can- 
not be seen until the bract is peeled 
back and the shrivelled kernel re- 
vealed. 

Prof. Robinson believes that the 
worst of the attack is over but it is 
intended to make an _ exhaustive 
check of the situation to see how 
much damage has occurred, and, 
more important, to try and find a 
cure in the event that infestation is 
continued into future years. 


Drouth Relief 


Louis St. Laurent, prime minister 
of Canada, has announced that the 
government is considering plans to 
help farmers in the central part of 
the country whose crops have been 
hit by drouth. 

An opposition critic, a member of 
the Socialist party, says that the 
situation is serious. He suggests that 
much of the low grade wheat now 
held on the prairies awaiting over- 
seas buyers, could be used as feed 
grain in both eastern and central 
Canada if the price were kept 
“reasonable.” The suggestion is that 
a price can be kept reasonable by 
not passing the grain through several 
middlemen. 

Meanwhile, the Canadian Wheat 
Board is reported to have stepped up 
shipments of feed grains to the 
drouth-stricken area. 


Marketing Scheme 


Winter wheat producers in Ontario 
are going ahead with their plans for 
a vote to decide whether a market- 
ing scheme is warranted. Edgar 
Martin, president of the Ontario 
Wheat Producers’ Assn. reports: “We 
feel we are closer than ever before 
to the goals set by our members.” 

The request for a vote will be 
made under the provisions of the 
Farm Products Marketing Act. The 
growers are dissatisfied with the 
prices they have received in recent 
years and they feel that producer- 
control will aid them in increasing 
their cash take. 

The association has drawn the at- 
tention of the growers to prospects 
of a smaller crop this year, and has 
suggested that as much as possible be 
stored until the price situation be- 


comes clearer. Comments a trader, 
“What the association means is that 
wheat should be withheld from the 
market until the shortage promotes 
a price rise. This reacts to the detri- 
ment of the consumer.” 

The price to the grower for new 
crop wheat this season started at 
$1.18@1.20 bu. but has now climbed 
to about $1.30. Further increases are 
expected. 


Crop Insurance 


Members of the Manitoba Royal 
Commission on Crop Insurance, who 
were appointed last October, are now 
writing their report and it is expected 
to be published in the fall. Chair- 
man of the commission is Wilfred G. 
Malaher, a former Canadian Wheat 
Board official, who is now head of the 
Searle Grain Co.’s research depart- 
ment. 

The provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta are also investigating 
the feasibility of crop insurance. In 
Saskatchewan it is a government- 
sponsored project but in Alberta a 
local farmers’ organization is doing 
the work. 

Members of the three investigating 
bodies had a joint meeting in Winni- 
peg recently to discuss “common 
problems” but no results were an- 
nounced. Observers believe that the 
experts got together to see if some- 
thing could be done about a joint 
scheme for all three provinces. Sig- 


nificantly, another joint meeting is to 
be held shortly. 


Some farming opinion considers 
that any insurance scheme should be 
introduced and worked by the federal 
government. Canadians have been 


talking about crop insurance for four 
decades. Now it seems that some- 
thing is going to be done. 


Canadians Eating 
More Corn Flakes 


And Macaroni 


WINNIPEG—The vaiue of Cana- 
dian shipments of prepared breakfast 
foods hit a record high in 1954 as 
compared with a year earlier with 
the current total registering $25,604,- 
157 against $24,864,504 in 1953. 

Among ready -to-serve breakfast 
foods the only gain occurred in corn 
flakes with factory sales increasing 
to 25,281,190 lb. in 1954 from 24,341,- 
203 Ib. in 1953. Shipments of wheat 
and bran flakes decreased to 9,265,- 
182 lb. from 9,338,007, puffed grains 
to 14,782,404 from 15,150,456 and 
other prepared breakfast foods to 
22,939,855 Ib. from 23,653,801. Values 
were higher in 1954 for corn flakes 
and wheat and bran-flakes but down 
for puffed grains and other cereals. 

Prepared flour, cake and pastry 








DANISH IMPORT BAN 


COPENHAGEN—The Danish gov- 
ernment placed a temporary ban on 
all imports of wheat and rye effective 
from July 25. This action was taken 
as a result of protests by Danish 
farming groups who say that they 
can produce enough to meet all needs. 
They asked for a permanent ban but 
the government refused to impose 
this till all parties had an oppor- 
tunity to express their views. Den- 
mark has a quota of 1,337,000 bu. un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment but no pact purchases were 
made in the crop year 1954-55. 





mixture shipments rose to 14,560,876 
lb. from 12,160,219 and there was 
also an increase in the movement of 
unprepared breakfast cereals to 8,- 
946,980 Ib. 

Canadians are eating more maca- 
roni and similar products, the bureau 
statistics show. Manufacturers 
shipped larger quantities of maca- 
roni, spaghetti, vermicelli, noodles, 
etc., in 1954 than in the preceding 
year with the year’s total rising to 
84,254.76 lb. valued at $10,035,568. 
The 1953 figures were 70,783,848 Ib. 
and $8,055,907, respectively. 

The annual report of that indus- 
try issued by the bureau shows that 
the 14 plants shipped 82,541,979 Ib. 
of the total compared with 69,151,488 
in 1953. The gross value of all such 
products rose to $10,377,376 from $8,- 
124,698 with advances aiso recorded 
in material costs, number of em- 
ployees engaged in the industry and 
employee earnings. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





New Bread 


The result of three months’ experi- 
ments, under the direction of Roland 
Guinet, a French baker attached to 
the United Nations, is a new loaf 
made of 7% kaffir corn flour, 14% 
mealie meal and 79% wheat flour. 

This, it is claimed, is the first time 
these ingredients have been used suc- 
cessfully. Said to be cheaper and as 
nutritious as ordinary bread, official 
tasters said they were unable to tell 
the difference between the new 
product and ordinary bread. 

Government officials say that it is 
now up to the baking trade to decide 
whether it will market the new 
bread. Major demand is expected to 
come from the African population 
and if this is so, then the develop- 
ment could be useful for the wheat 
and flour industries, since the native 
populations are not completely sold 
on wheat flour as part of their diet. 


And Another 


Munir Salim Haddan, manager of 
the International Hygienic Food Co., 
Beirut, Lebanon, also has news of a 
new type bread. He says that experi- 
ments conducted at the American 
University of Beirut by Prof. Toufik 
Zakharia have resulted in a new 
method for the separation of the 
endosperm, bran and germ of wheat. 
The professor claims that he is able 
to retain 54% protein value and re- 
duce the carbohydrates to an average 
of 30% in his new flour. 

Bread produced from the flour has 
a texture resembling regular white 


bread and a color slightly lighter 
than American-style rye bread. Diet- 
ary tests now being conducted at the 
university indicate that the flour is 
highly valuable in the dietary treat- 
ment of cases of chronic digestive 
disturbances, diabetes and anemia. 

Prof. Zakharia has leased his 
process patents to the International 
Hygienic Food Co. and the company 
plans to make the process available 
to millers in other countries at 
“minimum cost.” 


Credit Sales 


Canada’s action in selling wheat 
on credit to Poland has excited in- 
terest in international grain trade 
circles. Already the Australian gov- 
ernment is being pressed to take 
similar action. 

C. D. Renshaw, president of the 
Wheat Growers’ Union of New South 
Wales, suggests that the Australian 
Wheat Board should consider extend- 
ing credit to approved countries to 
help dispose of surplus wheat. What 
is meant by “approved” countries is 
not clear but presumably Mr. Ren- 
shaw would not recommend the ex- 
clusion of communist countries from 
participation in a credit sales pro- 
gram. Already, the Australian Wheat 
Board is making overtures to Com- 
munist China “and would welcome 
any show of interest, accompanied 
by cash. 

Mr. Renshaw thinks it is far bet- 
ter to sell wheat on time payment 
over a period of two years than let 
it remain in store, endangered by 
weevils, floods and other hazards. He 


added that the wheat industry is ina 
worse position today than it was a 
year ago. Wheat surpluses have in- 
creased, and at the same time pro- 
duction is being stepped up. Sales 
are not all that could be desired, he 
concluded. 

Australia, like all the main export- 
ing countries, is having to face stiff 
competition and traders believe that 
only an easement of terms will help 
shift the logjam of supplies. 


Sales Recorded 


The small-time grain exporters are 
already proving active. ‘Turkey, after 
a temporary withdrawal from the 
market due to a poor harvest a year 
ago, has contracted to sell 60,000 
tons wheat to Israel. An agreement 
has been made to sell 40,000 tons 
barley to Austria at $64.50 ton as 
well as 10,000 tons to Belgium at 
$60.80 ton. Syria, on the other hand, 
has switched from its position as an 
exporter to an importer, with the 
authorization of a 25,000 ton import 
deal for Australian wheat. The gov- 
ernment has prohibited the export of 
hard wheat and barley because sup- 
plies are insufficient to meet domes- 
tic needs. 

Spain is unlikely to require much 
imported wheat this year even 
though the new harvest is “only 
average.” After being reported as 
“excellent” the government says the 
harvest will not be big enough to 
meet the whole of the domestic re- 
quirement. However, it is hoped to 
cover the deficit from stocks already 
carried over from the last crop year. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry, There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 41 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When cookies dry out fast and 
become hard in a few days, it is a 
good idea to replace part of the sugar 
with invert syrup in order to decrease 
this tendency. 

2. Up to 4 oz. of water to each 
quart of egg whites is sometimes used 
in making angel food cakes 

3. Pie 


cooler 


fruits cooled in a vacuum 
do not lose any flavor when 
subjected to this procedure 

4. American rye bread contains a 
greater amount of rye flour than Rus- 
sian rye bread. 

5. The pH of a good cake flour 
will run from 6 to 6.2. 

6. When replacing 4 lb. sugar ina 
bread dough with honey, it is neces- 
sary to use 5 lb. honey in order to 
obtain the same sweetness 


7. Soda bicarbonate has both a 
raising and spreading action in 
cookies 

8. In order to decrease trouble 


with mold in sliced bread, the blades 
on the slicing machine should be 
washed frequently with sodium hypo- 
chlorite solution. 

9. Both soda bicarbonate and bak- 
ing powder are used as leavening 
agents in making devils food cakes. 

10. A stiff batter will cause cream 


puffs to have hollow bottoms 
11. The marshmallow made by 
biscuit and cracker bakers contains 


about 4% gelatine based on the total 
weight of the formula. 

12. Kettle rendered lard is made 
by mixing in various amounts hashed 
leaf fat or leaf fat and back fat into 
an open steam jacketed kettle and 
cooking the fat out of the cracklings. 

13. Salt rising bread should be 
proofed at a lower temperature than 
white bread 

14. Brown has be- 


sugar which 








WINNER—Good bread and a good 
vacation go hand-in-hand for the 
family of grocer Anthony Loia, pic- 
tured above in their home at 52 
Walker Ave., Morristown, NJ. Mr. 
Loia, manager of the Acme Super 
Market, 79 Union Ave., Totowa, N.J., 
was one of $2 grocer winners in the 
eight-week “Win-a-Vacation-for-Two- 
at-Grossinger’s” contest run by Gen- 
eral Baking Co. Pictured with Loia 
and his wife, Antoinette, are Elaine, 
four, left, and Linda, two, who are 
putting the bite on slices of Gros- 
singer’s rye bread. 


come hard and dry can be softened 
by placing it in a metal container 
and placing a damp cloth over the 
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sugar before closing the container 
tightly. 

15. Some cookie plants make their 
ginger snaps and spice cookie doughs 
a day ahead before running them 
through the machine because they are 
then easier to handle. 

16. Using a weak flour when mak- 
ing puff paste products causes them 
to shrink excessively during baking. 

17. When making pineapple up- 
side down cakes, it is best to use 
water packed sliced pineapple as 
sticking to the pans will be decreased. 

18. Washing the top crusts of pies 
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with a rich egg wash will produce a 
more tender crust. 

19. Colored gum drops are some- 
times used in making fruit cakes as 
they will add color to the fruit mix- 
ture. 

20. A good grade of whole wheat 
flour contains a greater percentage 
of protein than a good short patent 
flour. 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
WORK COMPLETED 
JENNINGS, KANSAS — Construc- 
tion has been completed here on the 
2 million-bushel elevator of the N. L. 
Johnson Grain Co., Norton, Kansas. 








DEPENDABILITY 
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needs 
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MULTIWALLS 
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HASE 





are made from Kraft Papers to 
RIGID FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 





@ You can’t pack, ship or store your 
feed in better bags! 


@ Place your next MULTIWALL, COTTON 


or BURLAP feed bag order with CHASE! 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 
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CANADA’S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 

NELSON CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 

















WESTERN CANADA- IT’S BETTER 
gine WHE, . 


M3 
S° SS Wi lig, “% y 


FF Rao % 

PURITY THREE STARS 

CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
GABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON : TORONTO CANADA 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin infeed Flour 


Mills Limited 


VANCOUVER ALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKA 
ONTREAL - MONCTC 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 

















QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Laie of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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| Pillsbury’: 


> your baking se 
‘eo, partner 2° 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc.,-Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read ts the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALITA5 


Fl 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


In the Heart of Kansas 


ite alte Ma elatters 











are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour mills 6 America. Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS - ALVA » ROSEDALE 
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American Bakers Cooperative’s Proposed New Building 


American Bakers Cooperative 


Builds New Office Building 


TEANECK, N.J.—The American 
Bakers Cooperative, Inc., with offices 
at 731 Teaneck Road, Teaneck, N.J., 
has started the erection of its new 
building adjacent to the present build- 
ing. 

The modern structure will be con- 
structed of brick and will contain 
three floors for office use. It will be 
60 x 60 ft. with approximately 11,000 
sq. ft. of space. The structure will be 
fully air-conditioned and designed for 
maximum efficiency. 

The American Bakers Cooperative, 
Inc., which was launched in 1949, has 
a membership of 60 independent bak- 
eries throughout the country. 

Services and facilities consist of a 


centralized purchasing department, 
accounting and cost control service, 
technical production and products 
control with laboratory facilities and 
engineering service. Its merchandis- 
ing department recently launched a 
national program featuring Bunny 
Bread. 

Officers of the cooperative are 
C. W. Swanson, president, Worcester 
(Mass.) Baking Co., president; Wil- 
liam D. McIntyre, president, Tender 
Krust Baking Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
vice president; R. W. Payette, presi- 
dent, Girard Baking Co., Burlington, 
Vt., treasurer, and John E. Lange, 
general manager and executive sec- 
retary of the cooperative. 





“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 














WINGOLD 


Ry-Do 


DARK OR LIGHT 


A scientific blend from selected streams 
of Spring Wheat and Rye Flours. 


PRODUCES A LOAF FULL OF RICH RYE FLAVOR 





Samples Furnished Upon Request 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA e 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 




















RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Kyig ng the Baker’s Doorbell 


The New Paradise Pastry Shop has 
opened at 6 E. Lake St., Minneapolis. 


6 
The Superior Baking Co., Portland, 
Ore., has moved its warehousing to a 
new location in that city. Local bak- 
ing operations were suspended when 
its plant gave way to the Banfield 
expressway. Manufacturing now will 


be done entirely in the Superior’s 
plant at Seattle, Wash. Harold Sap- 
penfield, who is secretary of the com- 
pany, will remain in Portland as man- 
ager of distribution. 
. * 
Thirteen drivers of Eddy Bakery 
trucks in Butte, Mont., were given 
safe driving awards for driving 356,- 





020 miles without an accident during 
the year. 
& 
A bakery and catering service will 
be located at 9818 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis. 


A new bakery has been opened in 





Bake your cakes EASIER... 
sell them FASTER...with 


NUULTIPLE -ACTING 






FLEISCHMANN’S BAKING POWDER 


The famous multiple leavening action 
of Fleischmann’s Baking Powder helps 
you make cakes of excellent volume 
with fine grain and texture. This means 
better eating qualities . . . faster selling. 


This is the way multiple action 


Fleischmann’s Baking Powder works: 
Durinc Mrixinc—just sufficient gas is 











and you get these 3 


dditional Fl 
= 1. New formulas 


- ntific help when 
2. Bee dit 


services 


released to make free-flowing, 
easy-to-handle batters. 


wwf 


Bakery-Proved for Baking Qualities 
sein The Fleischmann Laboratories . 


ON THE BENCH—After mixing, batters 


containing Fleischmann’s Baking 
Powder remain almost inactive for 
several hours at room temperature. 
This means you can prepare batter to 
full mixer capacity even if your oven 
cannot handle this amount at one 
baking. 


DURING THE BAKING Process—Gas is 


produced at a steady regulated speed 
throughout the entire batter. 





By! 
for the 
BAKING INDUSTRY 


1955 BAKING moestey PaO 


OCT. 1-6, ATLANTIC CITY, dy 
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Crookston, Minn., by Earl Lucht, for- 
merly of Lisbon, N.D. The bakery has 
a lunch counter and employs five 
girls. 


Awards for safe driving for a 12- 
month period have been given to 29 
salesmen and truck drivers by Sweet- 
heart Bakeries, Minot, N.D. 


* 

Leroy Kramer, former Stewartville, 
Minn., baker, has purchased the 
Farmington, Minn., bakery and will 
operate it under the name Kramer’s 
Bakery. 

= 


A bread and bun moulder machine 
has been installed at the Home 
Bakery in Buffalo Lake, Minn. 


c 
Fire recently did about $25,000 
damage to Carroll's Bakery, Sheldon, 
Iowa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Osman Abraham, 
Minot, N.D., have purchased the 
Home Bakery in Mohall, N.D., from 
Mr. and Mrs. Iver Johnson. 


a 

Mr. and Mrs. Cleon Wilson, for- 
merly of Hettinger, N.D., are now 
operating a bakery in Loveland, Colo. 

m 

The Forest Lake (Minn.) Bakery 
has been sold by George Koester, Sr., 
to Mr. and Mrs. Donald Gronewald, 
Rochester, Minn. 

* 

A Spudnut Donut shop will be set 
up in Marshall, Minn., soon by the 
Spudnut Donut Co. of Pipestone, 
Minn. 


Jewell’s Bake Shop, Adel, Iowa, has 
been closed, and the owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jewell Chance, are making plans 
to leave for California. 

s 

The Glasgow (Mont.) Bakery has 
been sold by Marvin Draxton to Jerry 
Felger, a former resident of St. Paul, 
Minn., and for five years a represen- 
tative for Federal Bakeshops in the 
Midwest. 

& 


A grand opening marked the com- 
pletion of remodeling of the Truman 
(Minn.) Bakery. Howard Jeffrey owns 
the business. 


John E. Gibson, 67, a former re- 
cording secretary of the Bread Driv- 
ers Union in St. Louis, Mo., died re- 
cently at his home in Sullivan, Mo. 

e 

Forest E. Martin has been ap- 
pointed operating superintendent of 
the A. & P. Food Stores Bakery at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding Gerald 
Starkey, who has been transferred to 
the firm’s bakery in Toronto, Canada. 
Mr. Martin held a similar position in 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


. ue NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 








THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
sumac OTCHISON, KANSAS eee: 
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L. Paul Norbert 


NEW DIVISION—Harold W. Shan- 
non, sales manager of the H. C. Brill 
Co., recently announced the forma- 
tion of a southern division with the 
appointment of L. Paul Norbert as 
division manager, headquarters in 
Greensboro, N.C. The division will in- 
clude North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, West Virginia and 
southwestern Virginia. Aubrey C. 
Draper, former production manager 
of Setzer’s Bakery, Jacksonville, Fla., 
has been added to the sales service 
staff, covering Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 





Cleveland, Ohio. He will be assisted 
by Maurice B. Preuks, promoted from 
senior supervisor. 
s 

Lindy’s Bakery is a new Pittsburgh, 
Pa., bakery located at 213 Atwood St. 
Bill Heller and R. Abelson are the 
owners 


The Ha Bakery at Ogden, 
Iowa, has been purchased from Wal- 
ter Hamilton by James W. Strayer, 
formerly of Leah’s Bakery, West 
Bend, Iowa 

e 
Webster City, 
name of his b: 

Bakery to 


C. K. Davis, 
has changed the 
from Estensen’s 
Bakery. 


Iowa, 
ikery 
Davis 


e 
Ralph’s Better Pastries, 
Okla., recently 
ment. 


Anadarko, 
installed new equip- 


The former Neilsen Pastry Shop at 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


for ALL your Hout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Mason City, Iowa, has been taken 
over by Armand Losh of the Purity 
Bakery. The shop will be known as 
Purity Bakery No. 2 

e 

Robert Voelschaw has opened a 

bakery at Laurens, Iowa, naming it 
Bob’s Bakery. 

a 


A new front and complete modern- 
ization throughout have been com- 
pleted at the Britt (lowa) Bakery by 
its owner, Bill Dummett. 

e 

A grand opening 

beginning of the new 


marked the 
Westcamp’s 


Bakery, 531 E. Main St., Lancaster, 
Ohio. Robert H. Westcamp opened 
the business intending to bake fancy 
breads and French and Danish pas- 
tries. 

@¢ 


The Golden Rule Bakery, Bartles- 
ville, Okla., recently purchased new 
equipment. 

& 


George Scheuer, Inc., former 
Scranton, Pa., baking company, is in 
voluntary bankruptcy proceedings in 
federal court. Fred Westpfahl, presi- 
dent of the firm, filed a petition list- 
ing liabilities of $105,421 and assets 
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of $20,557. The petition said the com- 
pany ceased to operate Feb. 26, 1954. 
Other officers are Margaret West- 
pfahl, secretary-treasurer, and Grace 
B. Lukens, vice president. 
e 
The Council Legislation Committee 
in Buffalo, N.Y., approved the peti- 
tion of Stanley and Mary Ruszkowski 
to rezone 17 Wisconsin St. from a 
dwelling to neighborhood business 
classification for use as a cake-baking 
studio. 
o 
Glaus French Pastry Shop, 3100 
Highland Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has remodeled and doubled in size, 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











‘MRS. AMERICA 


WILL HELP YOU PLAN YOUR 
BIG, ANNUAL DONUT MONTH 


CAMPAIGN! 


2 ( fCMow:xe PLAN WELL... 


‘Mrs. America'’— who has a powerful 
influence on the buying habits of the 
nation—is lending her endorsement to 
help you sell more Donuts in the 27th 
Annual Donut Month Drive coming up. 


Qs 


“MRS. AMERICA” 


—is the ideal American homemaker, 
chosen from 48 States. She'll pub- 
licize the wholesome, nutritious 
story of donuts. “Mrs. America” 
serves your donuts to her family! 


\ 


‘ 


A hard-hitting campaign has been pre- 


pared... 


. designed to translate the big 


national advertising and publicity into 
extra sales and profits for you. 


We work with you every step of the 
way, create a tailor-made plan for 


your needs... 
material, 


. Provide all the tie-up 
routemen's contest, news- 


paper ads, etc., all ready for you to 
put into action. 


To cash in on this great Annual Donut 

Promotion, you must plan early. The 

coupon below will bring you complete 
EN details. 


GREAT PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN! 


In addition to powerful “Mrs. 
America” advertising and pub- 





—Select from power- 

ful assortment of tie- 

up material: Posters, 
Displays, Contest 
Prizes, Newspaper 

Ads, Radio Spots, etc.; 

for Wholesale, Restaurant, 
House-to-House, Retail. 


COMPLETE MERCHANDISING SUPPORT! 


licity, every media of publicity 
will be utilized: TV, Radio, 
Newsaper, Magazines .. . to 
make this 27th Annual Drive 


Doughnut Corporation of America, 


es a 


aH s 
we. 
xf “ape 


A WE - 7 


in Va 


AB-8 


45 West 36th Street, 

New York 18, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: | am interested. Please tell me how |! 
can plan a campaign to boost my donut volume 


this Fall. 


Name of Individual 


Name of Company 


Street 


City 























In milling RODNEY flours we have no 
divided interests. We are milling ex- 





clusively for the baker . . . first, last 
and always. That specialization en- 
ables us to streamline our operations 
for great efficiency at every point 
. in selecting premium wheats of 
known top baking values, in milling 
/ them and in laboratory supervision. 
But above all it enables us to set the 
highest quality standards and never 







deviate therefrom. That's why more 
and more bakers are choosing 


RODNEY flours. 
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BAKING COURSE BEGINS 


CHICAGO—A _ capacity enroll- 
ment has been recorded for the 
current class in baking science and 
technology at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. Class 68 opened 
Aug. 1 and will graduate Dec. 16, 





and installed custom-built fixtures. 


A. Allen Coombs is owner-manager 


of the pastry shop. 
cE] 

The Jim Eiseman Bakery of Boise, 
Idaho, is now in expanded quarters at 
36th St. and Mill Road. The shop was 
enlarged to include more oven and 
wrapping space. The Boise bakery, 
which began two years ago, has nine 
house-to-house bakery trucks on the 
road and one wholesale truck 

a 

The Strietmann Biscuit Co., Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the promotion of three sales- 
men—John D. Snyder as Columbus 
division manager, James E. Mentel as 
sales supervisor, and Robert O. Fox, 
Jr., aS a special salesman. The com- 
pany recently moved into its new 
Columbus branch headquarters build- 
ing in Worthington. 

s 

The Strietmann Biscuit Co.’s Co- 
lumbia, S8.C., branch is enlarging its 
warehouse. E. M. Wright, division 
manager, said the addition will re- 
lieve crowded conditions brought 
about by an increase in sales volume 
since that distribution warehouse was 
opened in 1949. 


Eau Claire Bakeries has opened the 
third of its Columbia, S.C., area stores 
in the new Parkland Shopping Cen- 
ter in the adjoining town of Cayce. 
W. H. Hinnant, manager, announced 
one-stop party service with a line of 
sandwiches, punch, cookies, and cakes, 
as well as a variety of other bakery 
products 


McCune, who owned and 
operated McCune’s Bakery at 10th 
and Parade Sts., Erie, Pa., until he 
retired 10 years ago, died June 16 at 
the age of 83. He came to Erie in 
1925. He is survived by a son and a 
sister 


Frank 


A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County, N.Y., clerk’s office 
for the Oscar Bakery, Buffalo, N.Y., 
by Arthur C. Fortman. 


Keebler Biscuit Co. has been 
granted a building permit to make 
alterations to its plant at 12 Watson 
St., Buffalo, N.Y., at a cost of $22,000. 

e 

George D. Carlson has been named 
sales manager of the Ungles Baking 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. He succeeds 
Mike Munday. 

ae 


1,500 and 2,000 persons 
Strietmann Biscuit Co. 


Between 
toured the 





GARLAND MILLS 
INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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plant at Macon, Ga., recently as 
grocers in the Macon area and their 
families attended an open house. The 
visitors were greeted by Albert Striet- 
mann of Cincinnati, Ohio, sales pro- 
motion manager; Sam Hunnicutt, Ma- 
con division manager, and other com- 
pany Officials. 
e 


The General Baking Co. has been 
awarded the contract for one year 
to provide bakery goods at the In- 
dianapolis General Hospital and the 
Marion County Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium at Indianapolis, Ind. 


S 
Houston’s fourth and largest Donut 


Hole has been opened by Paul Fin- 
berg, founder of Donut Hole, Inc. The 
doughnut manufacturer sells 24 dif- 
ferent kinds of doughnuts and offers 
fountain service at the establish- 
ments. 

* 


The Golden Crust wholesale bread 
business that had been operated at 
St. Charles, Mo., by Oliver Denker 
for almost 30 years, has gone out of 
business. The route has been sold to 
Carl Kohlhepp, who will handle prod- 
ucts of the Midland Bakeries of St. 
Louis, including Toastmaster bread. 
Mr. Denker will be associated with 
his son, Henry B. Denker, in the 
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operation of three retail bakeries in 
St. Charles. Another associate in the 
Denker Bakery, August Siedhoff, also 
will be affiliated with the manage- 
ment of the three retail stores. 

ee 

The Jo-Niva Corp. has been char- 
tered at 4918 Foster Ave., New York, 
by Salvatore Pisello, to engage in the 
bakery business. 

* 

The Meurer Bakery has been reor- 
ganized and moved its baking opera- 
tions from 4900 W. North Ave. to 
larger quarters at 5328 W. Vliet St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. The firm is spend- 
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ing approximately $50,000 for re- 
modeling and new equipment. 
= 
Hyman Somerstein, owner of Bari 
Pastry Shoppe, 2620 Broadway, Man- 
hattan, has been assigned to the 
Bakery & Confectionery Suppliers 
Board of Trade, Inc., in Bronx Coun- 
ty, N.Y. 
a 
One of the largest bakeries in the 
South is expected to be ready to 
operate by Oct. 1. Setzer’s Stores are 
building the bakery in Jacksonville, 
Fla. 
2 
Michigan Bakeries, 


Inc., recently 
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held a series of banquets to honor 
dealers who participated in the bak- 
ing firm’s “Week-end at the Wal- 
dorf’” sales contest. Four couples in 
the state who operate grocery stores, 
were awarded the week-end trips. 
o 
Eddie Hughes, formerly manager 
of the Taystee Bread Plant at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has succeeded E. A. Daw- 
ney as manager of the Akron division 
of Taystee Bakeries. 
& 
Fire, started when grease over- 
flowed from the doughnut kettle, did 
considerable damage to the bakery 








NTE Stark Bros. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. 


operated by John Rondello, 445 Main 
St., Paterson, NJ. 
* 

With an initial capitalization of 

$2\ . the Bake-Rite Bakeries, Inc., 

ha en chartered at 1015 E. Main 


St.. Norfolk, Va., to engage in the 
bakery business. 


Employees of the two bakeries of 
the National Biscuit Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., for the second year have 
been awarded first prize for their 
division in the contest conducted by 
the National Safety Council. Both 


bakeries also were honored for the 
second time for having no disabling 


= 





When you take a dough at its flavor peak it produces bread 


ae 


that is 


You 


ae good eating. 
it the flavor peak in bread by controlling time, 
temperature an 


mixing. 


~ Good bakers have known for years that the natural 
enzymes in Wytase extend mixing: tolerance. It enables them 
to catch the dough at its flavor peak. 








WYTASE EXTENDS | 
MIXING TOLERANCE — 





Forinograph charts in full — 


size showing Wytase mixing : v: 
tolerance sent on request. 
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Natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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accidents during the year. Each of 
the 450 employees was given a piece 
of jewelry. 


The Arnholt Bakery, Danville, IL, 
has decided to operate only one bak- 
ery, at 204 W. Fairchild St., and has 
disposed of its bakery at 123 N. 
Vermillion St. 

8 


Suzanne Struckmann, 9 - year - old 
daughter of Ernest Struckmann, pro- 
duction manager of a pie company 
at Pottstown, Pa., should have been 
happy when her father announced 
that he was taking his family to 
Germany for a visit with his parents, 
whom he had not seen since leaving 
Hanover 25 years ago. But she wasn’t. 
She wasn't too happy about leaving 
her fourth grade classmates even for 
a trip to Europe. So, before the liner 
America sailed from New York, 
Suazanne’s fourth grade class 28 
strong——-was on hand to wish her bon 
voyage. The little girl used $180 
from her bank account to have her 
class, plus six chaperones, come to 
New York by bus. 

oe 

Construction is underway on a 
sizable addition to the Fairfax Bread 
Co. plant at 3327 Roanoke Rd. in 
Kansas City, Mo., and M. V. Wit- 
back, division manager of Safeway 
Stores, said it should be completed 
by Sept. 1. The cost cf the building 
has been placed at $269,831, includ- 
ing operating equipment 

oO 

Worman’s Bakery has opened a 
Southside branch at 1712 San Marco 
Blvd., Jacksonville, Fla. Sol Liebo- 
witz is manager. The firm will con- 
tinue to operate a bakery and deli- 
catessen at 204 Broad St. in Jackson- 
ville 

i) 


A $135,000 Lady Baltimore Bakery 
will be opened in July on the Miracle 
Mile, near the entrance to San Ra- 
fael, Cal., by Ted Weitzel of Fairfax, 
Cal. The building will have 6,500 sq. 
ft. of floor space. 

9 

C. M. Firby has resigned as a di- 
rector and plant manager of Wolf's 
Bakery, Shreveport, La. 

ts) 

S. R. Saxby, president of General 
Bakeries, Ltd., Montreal, announces 
that the company has _ acquired 
Mammy’s, Ltd., St. Johns, Newfound- 
land. The Mammy’s, Ltd., will be 
operated as a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary and A. H. Edgecombe will con- 
tinue as managing director. With 
acquisition of Mammy’s, General 
Bakeries now operates bakeries in 


eight key centers of Canada from 
St. Johns to Vancouver, B.C. 
@ 
Kaase Bakeries opened its 55th 


unit recently in Canton, Ohio. The 
new unit called Rosen Bakery, is 
located in the Mahoning Street Shop- 
ping Center. Miss Genevieve Mc- 
Kennie is managing the new bakery 
which has a full-size cooler and six- 
door freezer. 
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Should you 
split 
openers? 


Consider that the chances against 
drawing another queen are 8 to 1, 
against a full house 97 to 1. 

What’s your guess on the odds 
against filling that straight: 

5 to 1...?11 to 1...? 19 to 1...? 
48 to 1...? (Right answer below.) 


Hang on 


to these... 


They always go together to give 
you two big advantages in the bak- 
ing game. 

It’s BIN AGED* means that your 
flour is fully aged, ready to go into 
production. 

It’s BIN CHECKED* means that 
it was tested for quality just before 
shipment in sacks or bulk—not 
afterwards. 

It’s our enormous bulk storage 
capacity that gives us plenty of 
room for aging, plenty of time for 
double-checking quality. 

When you buy from Atkinson, 
the flour you order is the flour 
you get. 


*TRADEMARKS 


(Auedwog pied Burkejg sajyeys payup ‘Sppo 40) AyuOYNY) “UeeNb psiyy e Buiyd}eo yo souUeYD INOA UeYY 18;jeq AjqeJOpIsSUCI—OUO 0} aAY Ajuo ue JYyBIENS OY} BuNjy ysUIeZe SppO 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Brown'n Serve Cinnamon Rolls 
This meal size unit builds 
sales for the breakfast 
market through fresh or 
frozen sales channels. Ideally 
suited to machine wrapping. 


All-Butter Danish 
The classic swe 

package that raised 
price level and increc 
the market across 
country. 


bake, 
Cochran foil. 






Fresh or Frozen Fruit Pies 
The sparkling sanitary pie 
pan with appefite appeal. 
No slipping, no cripples — 
display and sell in 
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Dessert Cake 
—with cooked cocoanut 
topping. The ‘Tuesday Spe- 


cials’’ at a moderate price 
for pick up sales and traffic 
builders. 































® Send for 
complete 
details on 
Packaging 
Equipment 
--.can be 
bought or 
rented! 
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FOIL 











-the best thing uert to food { 


More sales and extra profits are waiting for the baker who ties his 
fall plans to the foil packaging trend. 


The best merchandisers agree that there is a growing market for top quality, 
oven-fresh products baked and sold in foil containers. Bakers who use them report 
20% to 30% increased sales of well priced, foil packaged items. 
Cochran foil cuts shop costs with size-standardized, one-trip baking containers. 
The housewife can serve your quality products fresh and oven-warm 
—with a “buy us again” appeal. 


Let one of our packaging specialists tell you how the sparkling containers 
shown here lead to shop savings and more sales. Be ready for 
the increased fall business—write or call Cochran today! 


Cake 


foil pan doubles “fresh 
life’’ and eliminates 


Cochtan/ron/éompany 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 





Hippodrome Bldg. P. ©. Box 1466 712 Wrigley Bidg. S00 Fifth Ave. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio Lovisville, Kentucky Chicago 11, lil. New York 36, N. ¥. 





PERFORMANCE determines Cost 

















HOw MIGHTY is A PENNY? 


Every Successful baker is, and necessarily must be, a 
800d business man. In the highly competitive baking 
industry, the difference between success and failure 
Sometimes hinges on as little as a fraction of 


& penny 
in unit costs. 


Those bakers who have installed cost 
methods are discovering mighty intere 
ingredient costs. Take Midland Flo 


accounting 
sting facts about 
urs, for example. 


The outstanding Shop Performance of Midland 
Flours means lowered Production costs 


all the way 
down the line. Milled in accordance with Scientific 


control me “Midland” is your ab- 


++. Means 
quality baked g00ds with 






T11 
FLOURS BY 
yO 2 UNIFORM-MILLED 


5 NG COMPANY 
LAND FLOUR MILLI 
Town Crier > dl ANSAS CITY, MO. 


FLOUR 
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ae ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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FULLY PREPARED Dairy Bakery Again 


Wisconsin Fair Feature 


D A | 4 y M | X ‘ S MILWAUKEE—For the 32nd con- | 


secutive year the Wisconsin Bakers 


















Flavor, Appearance, Volume Texture—those are the qualities that Assn., Inc., will be co-operator of the | 
sell more donuts and sweet joods. ; Dairy Bakery during the 1955 Wis- 
Your donuts, coffee cakes, danish pastry and sweet rolls will have all consin State Fair Aug. 20-28. | 


those qualities—when they are made from one of the four Daisy 
formulas. And you will save time, trouble, money—and make more 
profits too. 

Find out today how you can save money using Daisy Fully Prepared 
Mixes. Send for your free copy of our handy, Slide Rule Cost 


The bakery will occupy approxi- 
mately 3,600 sq. ft. of space for pro- 
duction and sales purposes, states 
Fred Laufenburg, secretary of the 


Calculator. It will prove to you how Daisy formulas can save Wisconsin association. 
you money—and give you better donuts and sweet goods too. Don't The Dairy Bakery is manned by 
Re delay—send today. bakers from the Milwaukee and Wis- 


consin area under direction of Mr. 
Laufenburg. Last year the production 
crew numbered 19, with an additional 
10 women to handle the retail sales 
to the thousands of State Fair visit- 
ors. 

The Dairy Bakery is equipped with 
modern production tools, and all pro- 
duction is carried on in full view of 
the visiting public, which can see the 
ingredients, methods of preparation, 
and baking, through the plate glass 
windows which front the bakery pro- 
duction quarters. 

Bakers and allied trades cooperate 
in backing the affair. 
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———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


Gopher Grinders Names 
Herbert E. Brisbois 


ANOKA, MINN.—Herbert E. Bris- 
bois has been named general man- 
ager of Gopher Grinders, Inc., Anoka, 
Minn., it was announced by H. C. 
Simmons, president of the firm. 


rm: . ” Mr. Brisbois was formerly manager 

. l B k F “Whitewater Flour Reta ig = 
}: a Cc oO n a y oO u of the Berdan Baking Co., Bay City, 
e p tl a e r l r S et ee Mich. aol continued as manager 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. seen gma eal iene 


gan Bakeries, Inc. 
Whitewater, Kansas 




















THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS co. RAISIN SHIPMENTS HIGHER 
ABILENE, KANSAS n FRESNO, CAL.— Domestic and 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. A Cc M E R Y EK Canadian markets received 8,902 tons 
A HIGH QUALITY of California raisins last month, 668 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR tons more than June of last year. 
All Grades ee spa : : 
This was reported by Norman J. 
All Grades FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


Katen, manager of the California 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN ‘ g 


Raisin Advisory Board, from statis- 
RYE FLOU Ee tics compiled by the Raisin Adminis- 


trative Committee. Mr. Katen said 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal ACME — GOLD DRIFT the figure is the largest for any June 


Better Bakery Flours since World ge au ye a 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY Theee Brands Meet Every Shop Need | fonincr throush June of 126540 tore 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. This exceeds last seas to date by 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN Ckishema City, Okie. os — last season to date by 


loL NT, Fl OURS A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


Ihe Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


























(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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for highest uniformity... 


Those who prize good bread 
pound after pound after pound. 


ABAKERS TREASURE... 
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No. 3753—Sheeted 
Margarines 


Roll-in margarines, in “sheeted” 
form, for puff paste and Danish pas- 
try have recently been made avail- 
able to the baking industry by Swift 
& Co. The firm states that marga- 
rines thus available, have time and 
money saving factors plus assurance 
of greater uniformity in finished pas- 
tries. Sheets are 14 x 11 in. and pack- 
ed 12 2% Ib sheets per case, The 
Danish roll-in is also packed in 3% 
lb. sheets. A leaflet describing the 
margarines has been prepared and 
is available without charge. Secure 
more complete information by check- 
ing No. 3753 on the coupon and drop- 
ping it in the mail. 


No. 3754—Hand 
Sealing Iron 


Lewsyth Packaging Systems & 
Equipment has announced details of 
its new hand sealing iron for plastic 
film wraps. The product, called the 
“Flaming Feather,” has its heating 


Worth looking Into 


Py fA New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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. shoes sn sites siteonss - 


element die cast into the sole of the 
iron for quick heating. It is said to 
seal pliofilm 20 seconds after plugging 
in and seals cellophane within 45 
seconds. Also, the company states 
that the sealer is constructed to re- 
sist “burn-out” of the element and 
to recover quickly after contact with 
cold products. The iron is 14 oz. in 
weight and provides heat selection 
from 200° to 600° F. The complete 
unit, including iron, cord and plug, 
is U. L. approved. Secure more com- 
plete information by checking No. 
3754 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3755—Wrapping 
Machine 


The Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
has announced details of its latest 
model 2W6 machine for wrapping 
bakery goods. Depending on the type 
of product, users can expect speeds 
ranging from 100 to 300 units per 
minute, per machine, according to 
company spokesmen. Automatic con- 
tinuous feed in many cases permits 
one person to tend and operate sev- 
eral machines at one time, it is 


ee ee ee ee ee RSS eS amas 


No. 3753—-Sheeted Margarines 

No. 3754—Hand Sealing Iron 

No. 3755—-Wrapping Machine 

No. 3756—Bakery Paint Guide 

No. 3759—Film on Self Service 
| No. 3760—Product Catalog 


Others (list numbers) . . 
NAME 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


C1 No. 3762—Printed Wrapper 

(1 No. 3764—Cake Tier Separators 
2 No. 3765—Packaging Calendar 
C] No. 3766—Drum Lift 
CO No. 4029—Flour Handling 


a 
(1 No. 3761—Sweet Dough Base - 
4 


| No. 3763—Zip Tape [] No.3758—Book [] No. 3757—End Labels 


a 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


P. L. & R.) 
MINNBAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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claimed. Among the products pack- 
aged on the company’s various ma- 
chines, called the Campbell line, are 
individual restaurant and -lb. con- 


sumer packs of crackers, Jersey style 
cream rolls, %4-Ib. packages of sugar 
wafers, cake items of all kinds, 


doughnuts, cream and berry pies, 
ginger cakes, Hinky Dinks, Big Bills, 
sandwiches, oval Mary Anns and fig 
bars. Check No. 3755 on the coupon, 
clip and mail it to secure more infor- 
mation. 


No. 3758—Book 


A guide to problems of maintenance 
and plant engineering, ‘Techniques 
of Plant Maintenance & Engineering 

1955,” has been published by Clapp 
& Poliak, Inc. The book is a report 
of the proceedings of the annual con- 
ference held concurrently with the 
Plant Maintenance & Engineering 
Show. A highlight of the volume is 
the text of more than 1,000 questions 
presented by 2,400 executives to the 
56 experts, drawn from the nation’s 
leading industrial plants, who led the 
discussions, The question-and-answer 
section of the book gives a vivid pic- 
ture of current maintenance prob- 
lems being faced by the nation’s 
plants. The book may be obtained 
for $7.50 postpaid from Clapp & 
Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y., the firm which pro- 
duces both the show and conference. 


No. 3762—Printed 
Wrapper 

The advantages of having rolls and 
other bakery products wrapped in a 
well-identified wrapper are contained 
in an announcement by Milprint, Inc. 
The announcement cites the case of 
the Superior Roll Co., which formerly 
used a plain wrapper for its rolls. 
The announcement claims that the 
Superior’s sales increased 10% when 
its 24-count package, using a printed 
cellophane wrapper, was used during 
@ one-month period. Secure more 
complete details by checking No. 3762 
on the coupon, clipping and mailing 
it. 


No. 3763—Zip Tape 


The advantages of Zip Tape, manu- 
factured by the Dobeckmun Co., are 
outlined in a recent anncuncement by 
the company. It states: “When E. H. 
Koesver Bakery Co., Baltimore, 
changed its twin bread loaf wrap 
design from white and blue to one 
that uses gold freely in the design, 
they chenged the color of its Zip 
Tape opener right along with it, from 





red to gold. Koesver used its re- 
design story as a feature of an ad- 
vertising campaign. It leaves the out- 
er wrap intact around each individu- 
ally wrapped inner half-loaf. Zip Tape 
is a lamination of two layers of cello- 
phane, with the color carried in the 
adhesivé between. Check No. 3763 on 


the coupon, clip and mail it to secure 
more details. 
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No. 3764—Cake Tier 
Separators 


Two new sizes of cake tier separ- 
ators for wedding cakes have been 
announced by Leon D. Bush. These 
tier separators are claimed to keep 
all cake tiers level, including crooked 
layers and keep top layers from sink- 
ing into bottom ones. Made of white 
plastic, the new 12 in. and 14 in. 
sizes are now made as well as the 
standard smaller sizes. Additional 
legs are included which extend 2% 
in. through the bottom layer, holding 





the upper layer straight, the company 
announcement states. The figurines 
on all ornaments provided by the 
company are available with a choice 
of black or white coat on the bride- 
groom, white or negro skin coloring 
as well as any combinations of hair 
colorings. Check No. 3764 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure more 
information. 


No. 3756—Bakery 
Paint Guide 


A bakery paint guide is being off- 
ered free of charge to bakers by the 
W. E. Long Co, The guide helps find 
the right type of paint for each of 
the various surfaces in the plant and 
on all items of equipment, according 
to the company’s announcement. It 
indicates the best method of applica- 
tion for each type of paint and for 
each surface and the drying time re- 
quired before re-use. For each type 
of paint, helpful information is also 
given on the square foot coverage per 
gallon, the type of thinning agent to 
be used and the special character- 
istics of surfaces to be coated. To 
secure the guide check No. 3756 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3757—End Labels 


Pollock Paper Corp. has available 
a brochure on its end labels for pro- 
moting safety. The color brochure is 
entitled “Promote Safety, Build Good- 
will; Good Bread and Goodwill Means 
Good Bread Sales.” The safety series 
end labels are in three colors—red, 
yellow and blue—and come in eight 
designs. The brochure list depicts the 
designs and gives price quotations. 
Square or notched labels are avail- 
able. Secure the brochure by check- 
ing No. 3757 on the coupon, clipping 
and mailing it. 


No. 3759—Film on 


Self Service 


The National Cash Register Co. 
announces a new colored slide film 
which describes a survey of self serv- 
ice in the retail bakery field. The 
hour-long film is entitled, “The Re- 
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tail Baker’s Position in Today’s Mar- 
ket,” and is available for showings to 
individual bakers or bakery associa- 
tions. Various forms of self service 
are described: Those inside super 
markets; others remaining in their 
own locations and turning to self 
service; others trying intermediate 
self service steps, such as pre-packag- 
ing some items for open display, or 
retaining regular clerk service and 
using a check-out counter where cus- 
tomers pay for their purchases. For 
information about securing the film 
check No. 3759 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3761—Sweet 
Dough Base 


Caravan Products Co., Inc., has be- 
gun national distribution of its prod- 
uct, To-To, called a complete sweet 
dough base. The product has been 
field tested for many years, the com- 
pany announces. It contains all the 
ingredients used in sweet doughs ex- 
cept the flour, yeast and water and 
is claimed to simplify scaling, re- 
duces chances of mistakes and as- 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 
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sures a steady quality. The product 
can be used for buns, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts and Danish pastries. Check 
No. 3761 on the coupon, clip and mail 
it to secure more complete informa- 
tion. 


No. 3760—Product 
Catalog 


The latest edition of its catalog of 
products is now being distributed by 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. The 
catalog has been completely revised 
and supplemented with additional in- 
formation about many of the prod- 
ucts. It is of interest to users of 
essential oils, balsams, concentrated 
flavors, oleoresins and other oils. Se- 
cure a copy without charge by check- 
ing No. 3760 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 3765—Packaging 
Calendar 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), has prepared a deadline calen- 
dar for holiday packaging to remind 
merchants of the dates for having 
supplies of holiday wrapping ma- 
terials on hand. Events listed on the 
calendar are Halloween, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, Paster and many 
others. The calendar runs through 
1956. Secure the calendar by checking 
No. 3765 on the coupon and dropping 
it in the mail. 


No. 3766—Drum Lift 


Sterling, Fleischman Co. has an- 
nounced new features of its portable, 
self-centering drum lift. The company 
announcement states that it has ap- 
plied for a patent on its “easy-lock 
girdle” which grasps the drum, then 


lifts it from the vertical or horizontal 
position. It is claimed that one man 
can handle drums weighing up to 700 
lb. The device can be used for locking 
a drum in the ‘horizontal position for 
pouring or for stacking drums. Se- 
cure more information by checking 
No. 3766 on the coupon and dropping 
it in the mail. 


No. 4029—Flour 
Handling 


A pneumatic system for conveying 
flour in a large eastern bakery is de- 
scribed and illustrated in a four-page 
reprint of a technical article offered 
by Fuller Co., a subsidiary of General 
American Transportation Corp. The 
article compares the pneumatic sys- 
tem with a mechanical operation and 
discusses such problems as sanitation, 
simplicity of installation and savings 
in maintenance and labor. A detailed 
description of pneumatic handling 
follows the flour from bag dump 
through intermediate storage to the 
final dough mixing operation. Eight 
photographs in the reprint illustrate 
successive stages of the pneumatic 
conveying operation. To obtain a copy 
of the article, check No. 4029 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 


Also Available ... 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 


” PIE BAKERS 


with LOW-COST 


PIE-PAR 


CONTAINERS 


Hat “keep in” that you bake into 


your pies. Sanitary Pie-Paks 
have cut packaging costs as 
high as 50% over other meth- 
ods.... Write for special intro- 
ductory offer to 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, INC. 


1300 Hudson Street 
Hoboken, New Jersey 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on 2 specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write ... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 3712—Single cylinder semi- 
automatic food filler, F. L. Burt Co. 

No. 3718—Picture booklet on pan 
cleaning, National Glaco Chemical 
Corp. 

No. 3720—Reach-in refrigerator, 
Victory Metal Manufacturing Co. 

No. 8725—Bulk flour storage bins, 
Day Co. 

No. 3736—Heat-sealing unit, J. B. 
Dove & Sons. 

No. 38788—Non-caloric 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


sweetener, 
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No. 3389—Fly crystals, Hysan 
Products Co. 

No. 3740—Booklet on wrapping pa- 
pers, Glassine & Greaseproof Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

No. $741—Refrigeration line and 
coolers, Nor-Lake, Inc. 

No. 3742—Stapler, Container Stap- 
ling Corp. 

No. $744—Frozen food cabinet, 
Quirk Manufacturing Co. 

No. $3745—Sealed casters, 
Steel Products Co. 

No. 3746—Plastic baskets for bak- 
ery proucts, Cello-Masters, Inc. 


Union 


No. 3747—Metal cleaner, Oakite 
Products, Inc. 

No. 3748—Pan washer catalog, 
Metalwash Machinery Corp. 

No. 3749—Self-contained freezer, 
Victory Metal Manufacturing Co. 

No. 8750—Check design service, 


Todd Company, Inc. 


No. 3751—Sugar colorimeter, Beck- 
man Division, Beckman Instruments, 
Inc 

No. 3752—Illuminated plastic sign, 
Tel-A-Sign, Inc. 

No. 5172—Materials handling, 
Federal Fibre Corp. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FOR PERFECT BAKING 


IME improves some things and dis- 
proves others. It proves—in the case 
of HUNTER’S CREAM—that flour qual- 


ity will command long-time friendships 


among flour buyers. 


For HUNTER’S 


CREAM is the oldest flour brand in Kan- 
sas. Such a record must be founded on 


quality before all else. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Bakery Equipment 
Maintenance Course 
Scheduled Sept. 12-17 


CHICAGO The fourth annual 
short course in bakery equipment 
maintenance has been scheduled for 
Sept. 12-17, it has been announced 
by Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
education, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago. 

Dr. English, in stressing the im- 
portance of the course, said that 50% 
of the production problems in baker- 
ies can be traced to lack of proper 
maintenance. 

The AIB staff will be supp!emented 
by 25 guest lecturers during the 
week-long course, Subject topics will 
include mixing equipment, mold pre- 
vention, inventory, conveyors, pre- 
ventive maintenance, flour handling, 
controlling dough temperatures, re- 
frigeration, fermentation rooms, san- 
itation, wrapping machines, oven 
maintenance, slicing machines, pan 
maintenance and work simplification. 

Enrollment will be limited, Dr. 
English states, and prospective stu- 
dents are asked to submit their appli- 
cations early to the AIB, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 44. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


Carnation Co. Purchases 
Los Angeles Pie Firm 


LOS ANGELES—The Carnation 
Co. has further diversified by pur- 
chasing Mrs. Lee’s Pies, Inc., a Los 
Angeles firm that makes a line of 
frozen pastries marketed under the 
Simple Simon trademark. 

Mrs. Lee’s distribution covers sev- 
eral states and will be extended, saia 
E. H. Stuart, Carnation president. 





21-YEAR-OLD CAKE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—A _ young 
man, a dog and a birthday cake 
baked by Omar, Inc., all turned 21 
years old recently. Yes—21. It hap- 
pened this way. Walter Decker, 
Columbus, celebrated his 21st birth- 
day. Present to help him celebrate 
was Tiny, a fox terrier which the 
family got at the time Walter was 
born. At the same time, Omar sent 
out a cake to the Decker family. 
Walter’s mother preserved the cake 
—which now resembles colored ce- 
ment. The young man, the old dog 
and the old cake all were present 
when the Decker family cele- 
brated. Also provided was a 
freshly-baked birthday cake and 
even toothless Tiny was able to 
enjoy a nibble. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour e Specialty 








. . s e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.utne Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astieco WISCONSIN 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 21 











1. True. It is a good idea to re- 
place from 15 to 25% of the sugar 
with invert syrup. This syrup acts as 
a moisture retainer. As invert syrup 
contains about 18 to 20% water a 
slight adjustment will have to be 
made in the moisture called for in 
the formula. 

2. True. The addition of this 
water, after the whites have been 
beaten, will produce cakes having a 
somewhat closer grain. The keeping 
quality of the cakes is improved. The 
cakes also seem to be slightly more 
tender. However, the volume of the 
cakes will be slightly reduced. 

3. False. There is a definite loss of 
flavor when this process is used. It 
may amount to as much as 20%. 

4. False. In American rye bread 
about 15 to 20% rye flour is used, 
while in the Russian rye bread this 
will range from 40-50%. Russian rye 
usually is made with a preparatory 
sour, giving it a tangy flavor. It is 
usually made up into either round or 
long loaves, while American rye is as 
a rule made into long loaves. 

5. False. It will run from 4.9 to 
5.2. 

6. True. Honey contains about 
18% moisture. Therefore a change in 
the moisture (milk or water) given 
in the formula must be made. 

7. True. The soda liberates carbon 
dioxide gas which gives the cookies 
their volume. At the same time, the 
soda has a rotting action on the glu- 
ten in the dough, giving spreading ac- 
tion. 

8. True. This solution can be ob- 
tained from various supply houses. 
After the blades are washed, they 
should be wiped with a sterile cloth. 

9. True. The soda also helps to 
produce, what is known as a ma- 
hogany red brown color. Baking pow- 
der, being neither acid nor alkaline 
(neutral), will not produce this color 
unless the cocoa is heavily dutched. 
Many bakers feel that this mahogany 
color is very desirable as it adds sales 
appeal to the cakes. Too high a soda 
content is objectionable as it pro- 
duces a disagreeable flavor. 

10. False. Too soft a batter will 
cause hollow bottoms. A stiff batter 
will produce cream puffs having small 
volume. It will also produce wild 
breaks which spoil the appearance of 
the shells. 

11. False. It will contain about 2% 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 











High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING Co. 
Norris, M 
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gelatine based on the total weight of 
the formula. A 180-200 Bloom Gel- 
ometer test gelatine is usually recom- 
mended. 

12. True. The rendering tempera- 
ture runs from 230 to 250° F. The 
moisture is driven from this fat at 
the same time. 

13. False. Salt rising bread is usu- 
ally proofed at about 110-115° F. 
while white bread is proofed at about 
95-105° F. 

14. True. The sugar will become 
soft in a few days. It is advisable to 
sift the sugar before using it in order 
to eliminate any small lumps that 
may be present. 

15. True. A number of bakers are 


of the opinion that resting the dough 
over night will give the flavor a 
greater chance to blend uniformly. 

16. False. The use of an extremely 
Strong flour will cause excessive 
shrinkage. Other causes are: (1) Not 
resting the dough before rolling out; 
(2) baking in too hot an oven; (3) not 
wetting the pans with water; (4) 
dough too stiff; (5) a low shortening 
content in the dough; (6) the use of 
scrap dough; (7) not resting the prod- 
ucts before baking them. 

17. False. The sticking to the pans 
will be increased. Pineapple slices 
packed in sugar syrup have less tend- 
ency to stick to the pan. The slices 
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should be thoroughiy drained before 
they are used. 

18. False. It will produce a slight- 
ly tougher crust. Using a rich cream 
or melted butter will not toughen the 
crust and will also improve the flavor 
of the crust. 


19. True. Onity fresh, tender gum 
drops should be used. Black or green 
colored gum drops are not recom- 
mended as they are usually quite 
strong in mint and licorice flavor. A 
reasonable amount of gum drops may 
be used with good results. 

20. True. However, the protein 
found in the whole wheat flour is not 
as elastic as that found in a good 
short patent flour. 





You get 


these advantages 


in SQUARE wafers for 


and rolis ... Assured potency 
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Quick disintegration 


MAKES 


SQUARE WAFERS 


Super-thorough diffusion 


Finer, more buoyant particles 


Clean, even break in halves ¢> quarters 


Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


TYPE A— For use with 
doughs containing 3% or 
more non-fat milk solids. 


your yeast company salesman 


TYPE 8B — For use with 
doughs containing less 
than 3% non-fat milk solids. 


Vitamin Division, HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC., Wutley 10, N. J. 
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JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 


Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE 


. dough-up atelels 
ING q 
COOKIE K 


sponge flour 


CRACKER KING 


+ft wheat graham 
ING ge 

GRAHAM K 

ty flour 

PASTRY KING : 


SINCE 1879. 


fftinc COMPANY | 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. #22". 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








OLD TIMES 


“ROCK RIVER” e ‘BD 7 ee TE? “OL 7S” 
RYE . “-BLODG ETT: N) RY E BUCK WHEAT 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











You can make better bread with 


QUALITY FLOURS Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


: CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 
| ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















St. Cloud Milling Co. 


580 Grain a Bag... Miamenceiie, Minn. 
St. Cloud, | ae 











Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Giour Milla Coa. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Many 


FOUNDED BY 


ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 













a product performs well the 
first time and then slips. Not POLAR 
BEAR. Again in this new crop year 
we are firmly determined as ever that 
POLAR BEAR quality will continue 


at the very top. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 17-18— Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, dr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; See., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 


Nov. 18-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Miil- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 





Charles E. Hendry 


REPRESENTATIVE — Charles E. 
Hendry has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative for the Kentucky terri- 
tory by the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills’ Atlanta office. A graduate of 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Mr. - 


Hendry has held supervisory and ex- 
ecutive positions with two textile 
companies. He joined Fulton in 19538 
and has been in charge of Fulton 
fabric sales in the Atlanta territory. 
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cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., Ben- 
son L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


April 21-23—Millers’ National Fed-» 


eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Il. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORK COMPLETED 
MARLAND, OKLA.—Work on the 
new $110,000 grain elevator of the 
Bliss Co-operative Grain Co. is done. 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 








GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


in any direction. And we offer the finest of 


service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR end JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


we conduct .our business on the principle 


that extra caresand extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


Lewis W. Senford © Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





























ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS + SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY «+ W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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. 
y Complete Grain 
Facilities for Te. ; 
Serving the Ail Cantina 
KELLY-~ Milling Trade J Commodity & 
Company, Inc. U a LMAN N 
. GRAIN COMPANY 
OMAHA 
Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 
¥ NEWYORK @ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 
q J 












If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


BUORRUS W7 115 Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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si OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ~ CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J.P. BURRUS, presen = A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & .c. mon.’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 
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Better Yields in 
Sight for Canada 


WINNIPEG—Western Canada at 
the present time is in prospect of 
harvesting better than average yields 
for all grains. However, the condition 
of late oats and barley has deterior- 
ated, but early stands of these grains 
are very promising. Wheat generally 
is making exceptionally good progress 
and a few early fields in southern 
Manitoba will be swathed in the first 
week of August if sunny weather pre- 
vails. The condition of the flax crop 
is excellent and some early stands 
are nearly ready to be swathed, but 
most of the flax is still in the blossom 
stage. 

Cutting of fall rye is nearly com- 
pleted and some new crop deliveries 
have been made at scattered points 
in Manitoba. Most of the rye is grad- 
ing No. 3 c.w. and in most instances 
it has been reduced to that grade 
because of ergot. A few fields of bar- 
ley have been swathed and at least 
one delivery of new crop barley has 
been delivered. It graded No. 3 c.w. 
and was Gartons variety. Fall rye is 
yielding better than 20 bu. per acre 
and early barley has returned 30 bu. 
per acre. 

There has been less lodging than 
usual to date and this is considered 
surprising in view of the heavy lush 
stands of oats and barley. Hail caused 
further damage at scattered points 
in all three provinces. The aphid at- 
tack appears to be over and barley 
was the crop to suffer most. Mala- 
thion was used extensively in many 
areas but in some regions the aphid 
had made sufficient headway before 
the chemical could be secured to 
make control measures effective. 

Experts from the plant pathology 
laboratory in Winnipeg indicate that 
there is little likelihood of any ap- 
preciable rust damage except to 
durum wheat in Manitoba and to 
Thatcher and Redman in the eastern 
part of the province where leaf rust 
infection is severe. Oat stem rust 
and crown rust may increase suffi- 
ciently to damage late-sown fields in 
the province. With most wheat still 
a month from harvest they indicate 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Cable Address—MILPRODS, 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P. O. B. 767 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


Winnipeg 


Exporters of 


Grain, Flour and Allied Products 
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there is still a possibility that adverse 
weather conditions might change the 
situation; if favorable weather con- 
tinues there seems to be little ground 
for anxiety. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Forms Only 
Small Portion of 


Canadian Sales 


WINNIPEG—The U.K. and Japan 
took more than 3,300,000 bu. Cana- 
dian wheat out of a total of just un- 
der 5,000,000 bu. wheat and flour 
worked in the week ended July 28. 
The bulk total was only slightly un- 
der the previous week. Only 389,000 
bu. were in the form of flour and in- 
cluded a mere 1,000 bu. for Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement destinations. 
Approximately half of the flour was 
worked to the U.K. 


IWA wheat sales totaled 1,064,000 
bu. with Germany taking 763,000; 
South Africa 174,000, and Eire 116,- 
000 bu. The remaining small parcel 
was worked to Ecuador. Class 2 
wheat sales amounted to 3,483,000 
bu., with 2,286,000 worked to the 
U.K., 1,037,000 to Japan, 131,000 to 
Belgium, 18,000 to Italy and 11,000 
to Rhodesia. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CWB Advisors Now All 
Wheat Producers 


WINNIPEG — The advisory com- 
mittee to the Canadian Wheat Board, 
sole marketing agency for all wheat 
produced by prairie tarmers, has 
been reconstituted and is now en- 
tirely representative of wheat pro- 
ducers. 

Farm organizations have for many 
years pressed for such a reorganiza- 
tion of the advisory committee to 
make it more truly reflect the needs 
and desires of grain producers in the 
prairie provinces. Appointed July 6 
the committee now comprises W. J. 
Parker, president, Manitoba Pool 
Elevators; J. H. Wesson, president, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; Ben S. 
Plumer, president, Alberta Wheat 
Pool; J. E. Brownlee, president, 
United Grain Growers, Ltd.; C. P. 
Hansen, president, Saskatchewan 
Farmers’ Union, and Roy Marler, 
president, Alberta Federation of Ag- 
riculture. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHURCHILL SEASON OPENS 
CHURCHILL, MAN. — The first 
ship of the season docked at the Hud- 
son Bay port of Churchill July 27. 
The Warkworth of the Dagleish line 
and captained by Norman Thompson 
of Newcastle made this first the fifth 
in a row. The vessel brought cement 
and will take back grain to Europe. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade July 26, 1955 (000's omitted): 


Buffalo 


Pacific Northwest 
Wheat Exports Drop 


PORTLAND, ORE. -— Exports of 
wheat from the Pacific Northwest 
during the 1954-55 crop year were 
down almost one fourth from the 
previous year. This fact is revealed in 
the report on U.S. Department of 
Agriculture grain inspections. 

Exports for the 12 months ending 
June 30 totaled 45,783,000 bu., more 
than had been expected earlier in 
the year, but 14 million bushels less 
than the 59,805,000 bu. sh:pped abroad 
during the same period a year earlier. 

Tacoma was the leading wheat ex- 
port port for the season with 10,744,- 
000 bu., topping Portland's 10,338,000 
bu. by a narrow margin. Vancouver 
was a close third with 10,223,000 bu., 
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followed by Longview with 7,947,000 
and Seattle with 6,001,000. 

Barley exports for the year were 
up sharply. Competitive prices on 
government barley enabled exporters 
to ship out 12,667,000 bu. of that 
grain, most of it this spring. 





Cable Address: Parrheim 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Expert Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
... the same good judgment that tells you 


judgment 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 





“u ae 
Cartier 
Cables — Eastmills 





“Lasalle” 


Mi p ° Mi 
ontiac 
. MONTREAL, CANADA 











TOPNOTCH 


FLOUR MILLS 


Canadian Hard Spring an Sia Lea a tT 


SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 
CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢« 


# CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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Formula Feed 
Output Off 5% 
In First 6 Months 


CHICAGO — Manufactured feed 
production during the first half of 
1955 was 5% under the same period 
in 1954. Total production of all types 
of manufactured livestock and poul- 
try feeds for the first six months was 
17.1 million tons, according to an an- 
nouncement by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Statistical tabulations by the in- 
dustry’s national trade association 
revealed tonnage increases in some 
areas and in some specific feed types. 
However, the general trend through- 
out 1955 reflected a weakened mar- 
ket during all of the period except 
for the month of June. 

W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, 
reported 1955 production gains in the 
Southeast, the Southwest and in the 
Mountain states. 

“Emphasis on animal agriculture in 
the southeastern states has been ac- 
companied by an increased demand 
for scientifically prepared feeds,” Mr. 
Glennan said. “Increased use of manu- 
factured feeds in drouth areas and 
the application of new developments 
in beef cattle nutrition also bolstered 
business.” 

The most significant gains in pro- 
duction involved beef and swine feeds. 
Production of beef cattle feeds 
showed a 43% increase while the 
output of hog feeds and concentrates 
moved up 10%, compared to the first 
half of 1954. 

Commercial broiler feed tonnage 
was off 13%, turkey feed tonnage 
was down 11%, and all cther poultry 
feeds showed a 10% drop for the half 
year. Dairy feed tonnage was off 
5% whereas miscellaneous feeds, in- 
cluding dry small anima! foods and 
specialty products, were unchanged. 

Of the total tonnage of feed manu- 
factured by the industry, Mr. Glen- 
non reported 59% was poultry feed 
of all types, 19% was dairy feed, 
11.3% was swine feed, 6.6% was beef 
and sheep feed, and 4.1% was mis- 
cellaneous feed. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM District No. 4 
Will Meet Aug. 12 


MINNEAPOLIS — District No. 4 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers will hold a meeting Aug. 12 at 
the Nicollet Hotel. 

The meeting will begin with a 
luncheon at noon. Following the 
luncheon, the millers will hear talks 
by Howard Files, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Prof. Gayle Mc- 
Elrath of the University of Minne- 
sota and Dr. Kenneth Witby of the 
university. 

The AOM meeting on Friday, Aug. 
12, will precede the annual mid-sum- 
mer outing Saturday, Aug. 13, spon- 
sored by the allied trades. 


"BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Merck Reports Higher 
Net for First Half 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Merck & Co., Inc., 
and subsidiaries report increased 
sales and earnings for the first half 
of 1955, compared with the first half 
of 1954. 

First half 1955 sales of $77,124,000 
compare with $73,678,000 in the same 
period a year ago. Net income for 
the first half of this year was $7,327,- 
000 or 65¢ per common share as 
against $6,335,000 or 54¢ last year. 
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Millers, Chemists Plan 


MILLER 


allied trades and square dancing. 
The Saturday morning program 
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Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, will 
report on experimental milling and 


. . . 
Meeting at Hutchinson — wil! open with reports on the new general milling qualities. 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Plans wi t bed —— vigenceant gh ee In addition, there wiil be a panel 
have been announced for a joint er Wi en form a panel tor a discussion of the milling of the new 
J discussion headed by Jack Potts. crop, with Mr. Riley leading the dis- 


meeting of District No. 1 of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers and 
the Pioneer Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. The 
meeting will be held Aug. 12-13 at 


incis Rowe, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, will give report on temper- 
ing, and William P. Riley, William 


cussion. 
The meeting will 
luncheon at noon. 


adjourn after 





the Baker Hotel in Hutchinson. 

The meeting will start Friday 
afternoon at the fair grounds with a 
baseball game between the millers 
and chemists and horseshoe pitching. 
In the evening there will be a barbe- 
que, refreshments furnished by the 





Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 











<> 


Announcing a 


major development 


in the fumigation 


of bulk grains... 


QUICK! UNIFORM! SURE! CUTS MATERIAL COSTS 50% 


It is now possible to fumigate grain with methyl bromide 
in silo-type grain elevators. 

Dow’s new method of forced recirculation enables the 
operator to disperse an even flow of methyl bromide air 
mixture through the grain mass at a given rate per bushel 
per minute. The new process is quick, uniform, sure. 
It takes the guesswork out of grain fumigation because it 
is engineered to make fumigation of bulk commodities an 
exact science. Controlled distribution of methyl bromide 
means lower dosage . . . cuts material cost at least 50 per 
cent .. . and gives complete kill of all insect life in the 
bin. There is no question about results. 


Dow was the first fumigant manufacturer to work on this 
important new process. We have tested the forced 
recirculation method using methyl bromide in many 
types of installations for more than seven years. As a 
result, Dow is an authoritative source of information 
and technical assistance. This is a major development 
in the fumigation of grains, and should also have appli- 
cation in the fumigation of peanuts, popcorn and other 
materials stored in bulk. Our tests have proved con- 
clusively that when the installation is properly engineered 
and the amounts of methyl bromide used are correct— 
there is no question about results. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH 
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ASC Committee in 
Iowa Asks Help on 


Storage Problems 


DES MOINES, IOWA — Iowa's 
problem of finding storage space for 
67.7 million bushels of old crop corn 
before harvest of the new crop can 
be solved through a three-point pro- 
gram, according to the state Agri- 
culture Stabilization & Conservation 
Committee. 





NEW FORCED AIR RECIRCULATION PROCESS 
DISTRIBUTES DOW METHYL BROMIDE 
UNIFORMLY THROUGHOUT THE BIN 

... ELIMINATES GUESSWORK 
































Schematic design showing principle of recircula- 











ENGINEERING SERVICE IS AVAILABLE 


tion of methyl bromide through silo bin. 


Roughly, the new method involves a permanent or semi-permanent installation for the recircu- 
lation of lethal concentrations of methyl bromide throughout the grain mass. We have adapted 
the process to both silo-type storages and to bulk shipments of grain under quarantine in 
freight cars. This important new method is now ready to give you top fumigation effectiveness 
in your storage facilities. You are invited to take advantage of Dow’s engineering service on the 
installation of forced recirculation equipment utilizing methyl bromide. We will gladly send a 
Dow fumigation technician for consultation and assistance. Write our Fumigant Sales Section. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 





you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 
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The program recommended asks 
Iowa producers and warehvusemen 
to assist in the following: (1) Reseal 
at least 50 million bushels ot 1953 
and 1954 corn on the farms for an- 
other year; (2) use all available space 
in present commercial warehouses 
and encourage expansion of such 
facilities in communities where a 
long-range need exists, and (3) 
utilize present bin site facilities fully 
and look to the federal government 
to provide whatever additional space 
is required after maximum resealing 
has been attained and all commercial 
structures are filled. 

Iowa's problem centers about 148.6 
million bushels of 1952, 1953 and 
1954 corn under price support loans 
and purchase agreement which ma- 
ture on July 31. Normal shipping 
operations, loan repayments and un- 
delivered purchase agreements plus 
anticipated space in present com- 
mercial warehouses and Commodity 
Credit Corp. bin sites in the state, 
are expected to account for 80.9 
million bushels, leaving 67.7 million 
bushels of old crop corn that must 
be stored before the new crop is 
harvested. 

The proposed solution to this 
storage problem is quite similar to 
the 1954 plan which worked success- 
fully, say the ASC officials. In 1954 
Iowa producers were asked to reseal 
40 million bushels and they exceeded 
this request by sealing 57 million 
bushels. Iowa warehousemen in 1954 
were encouraged to increase their 
storage space, and they responded 
by boosting it 15% million bushels. 
Iowa bin site capacity was increased 
to 248 million bushels last year,~ 
which is equal to nearly 46% of the 
average annual corn production in 
the state. 

County ASC offices have estimated 
that new bin site space ot 20 million 
bushels may be required in 1955, but 
the actual amount will be lower if 
the reseal goal is reached and if 
additional commercial space is pro- 
vided where most needed. (Last week 
the CCC authorized the purchase of 
additional grain storage space in 
Iowa for 20 million bushels.) 


Space May Be Profitable 
The committee points out that pro- 
viding adequate commercial storage 
may prove profitable to warehouse- 
men in localities where a definite 
need exists. Added encouragement is 
provided by the government in the 
torm of a law permitting the cost of 
new grain warehouses or remodeling 
of old ones to increase storage space 
to be deducted on federal income tax 

returns over a five-year period. 
The 1955 corn resealing program 
offers a means of adding several 


‘million dollars to Iowa farm income, 


as well as a method of helping to 
solve the big storage problems, the 
ASC committee says. Storage pay- 
ments to producers for keeping the 
goal amount of 50 million bushels of 
price-supported corn on their tarms 
an extra 12 months would actually 
total $7% million. Since the average 
Iowa loan covers around 1,300 
bushels, the average storage pay- 
ment for a full extra year would be 
$195. 

The ASC committee says that by 
sharing the storage load, producers 
not only assume a_ responsibility 
which is rightfully theirs, but they 








FIRST IN THE FIELD! 





477 Madison Ave. 
MULTIWALLS fiow Yoru 22. LY. 











N. V, 22 eee 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. L. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrgac#,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
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also serve their own best interests. 
Resealing is profitable, the commit- 
tee concludes. 

Adequate farm storage is the first 
requirement for the individual pro- 
ducer to get the full benefits of the 
price-support program, according to 
the committee. In fact, ASC officials 
say, adequate on-farm storage space 
is essential to successful farm man- 
agement and inducements for build- 
ing more storage space are offered 
by the government in a variety of 
forms. 


Minneapolis Halts 
Loading Orders 


MINNEAPOLIS—Due to an acute 
shortage of terminal space, the Min- 
neapolis office of the Commodity 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 13868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. 4’*bert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 





Stabilization Service has_ discon- 
tinued the issuance to country ware- 
housemen of loading orders for all 
grains except flaxseed. In an an- 
nouncement July 26, James A. Cole, 
d tor of the office, said that load- 
i ders covering requests now on 
hand in the Minneapolis office would 
be issued to the extent of the availa- 
bility of the present limited terminal 
space. He said further, that although 
the office is anxious to furnish load- 
ing orders, both “regular” and 
“4-day,” for the time being the possi- 
bility of issuing loading orders, ex- 
cept in extreme emergency cases, 
“does not look favorable.” 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 














WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 




















FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANB, 
LONDON, E. C. 38. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








“ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. &% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ences 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS"” 

All Standard Codes Used 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, B. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 


-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 


PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 














WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











E. J, BURKE 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Comm, Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 


Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
P. O. Box 84 


Established 1854 


Cable address: OSIECK 











‘ GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH sT. KANSAS CITY, MO. 










S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


53 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 57 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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Domestic Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS — Domestic sales 
reported during the period July 22-28 
are as follows: 855,440 bu. wheat, 
410,983 bu. corn, 219,550 bu. barley, 
181,067 bu. oats, 129,526 bu. rye, 67,- 
750 bu. flax, 215,031 bu. soybeans and 
1,000 cwt. milo. 


¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO—Domestic sales report- 
ed during the week ending July 28 
are as follows: 8,006 bu..wheat, 393,- 
127 bu. corn, 49,923 bu. oats, 226 bu. 
rye and 73,532 bu. soybeans. 


¥ ¥ 

KANSAS CITY—Domestic sales re- 
ported during the period July 15-21 
are as follows: 17,279 bu. wheat, 118,- 
650 bu. corn, 985 bu. barley, 2,197 bu. 
oats, 5,400 bu. rye, 20,479 bu. soy- 
beans and 222,608 cwt. grain sorghuni. 


¥ v 

PORTLAND — Cumulative domes- 
tic sales reported for the week end- 
ing July 27 are as follows: 4,338 bu. 
wheat; 106,492 bu. barley, including 
56,355 bu. for drouth relief; 32,930 
bu. oats, including 18,750 for drouth 
relief; 1,775 bu, rye, and 1,000 ewt. 
grain sorghum for drouth relief. 


¥ ¥ 
DALLAS — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported during the week end- 
ing July 29 are as follows: 15,886 bu. 
wheat, 435,257 bu. grain sorghum, 
71,434 bu. oats, 5,576 bu. barley, 1,020 
tons broken rice and 1,258,105 cwt. 
rough rice. 
¥ ¥ 


Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS—Export sales re- 
ported for the week ending July 28 
are as follows: 5,651,034 bu. wheat 
and 2,640,000 bu. barley. 


¥ ¥ 
CHICAGO—Export sales reported 
during the week ending July 28 are 
as follows: 147,829 bu. wheat and 
829,000 bu. corn. 
¥ ¥ 
PORTLAND Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ending 
July 27 are as follows: 1,884,576 bu. 
wheat, 82,833 bu. barley, 420,000 bu. 
oats, 171,428 bu. rye and 56,000 cwt. 
grain sorghum. 
¥ ¥ 
DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported during the week ending July 





BAKERY SALES DOWN 


* 


WASHINGTON—May, 1955, sales 
of bakery products in retail estab- 
lishments continued a decline which 
began at the first of the year, accord- 
ing to U.S. Department of Commerce 
figures. Dollar volume estimates were 
down 8% in May, 1955, compared 
with May, 1954. The total was at the 
same level as the April figure, how- 
ever. Sales for the first five months 
of this year were 6% lower than for 
a similar period last year. 





CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





29 are as follows: 840,048 bu. wheat, 
2,269,500 bu. grain sorghum and 50,- 
000 bu. corn. 


¥ y 


KANSAS CITY — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported during the week 
ending July 21 are as follows: 10,000 
bu. wheat and 27,060 bu. wheat for 
use in the Non-IWA Export Program. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


C. B. McCord Is Plant 


Manager for Bag Firm 


NEW YORK—C. B. McCord has 
been named plant manager of Inter- 
national Paper Co.’s three multiwall 
bag plants, it has been announced by 
A. A. Scholl, general manager of the 
company’s Bagpak Division. Mr. Mc- 
Cord replaces S. D. Andrew who 
retired July 1. Mr. Andrew had been 
manager of ail the Bagpak Division's 
plants since 1929. 

At the same time, T. A. McCord 
was named assistant plant manager 
of the plants which are located at 
Camden, Ark.; Bastrop, La., and 
Mobile, Ala. 

C. B. McCord joined the company 
in 1934 as a pressman at the com- 
pany’s Philadelphia plant. In 1936, 
he was named printing foreman at 
the Camden plant and luter, research 
and development foreman. In 1946, 
Mr. McCord became superintendent 
of the Bastrop plant and six years 
later was appointed superintendent at 
Camden. In 1953, he was named as- 
sistant plant manager for all the 
Bagpak Division plants, a position he 
held until his present appointment. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


Blair Milling Firm 
Elects Officers 


ATCHISON, KAN.—In an election 
of new officers, W. W. Blair was 
elected president of the Blair Milling 
& Elevator Co., Inc., here July 29. 
Harry Marteny was elected executive 
vice president and treasurer, W. H. 
Fawcett and Victor C. Armstrong, 
Jr., vice presidents, and C. H. Blanke, 
Jr., secretary. The corporation’s main 
office has been moved from Fifth and 
Utah to 1000 Main. 

On July 13 it was announced that 
the Rodney Milling Co. of Kansas 
City had purchased the flour milling 
properties of the Blair firm. The 89- 
year-old Blair company will continue 
to operate its mixed feed mill and 
elevator at Tenth and Main Streets 
and also its packaged goods plant 
near Fourth and Main. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLION-BUSHEL ELEVATOR 

DODGE CITY, KANSAS — Con- 
struction work has been started on 
the new million-bushel elevator which 
has long been planned by Grain Prod- 
ucts, Inc., here. Present plans are to 
have the new elevator finished for 
use by fall. It will be used for stor- 
age of the grain from the company’s 
contracted sorghum acreage for later 


use at the plant which manufactures 
industrial flour. 





WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION SHOWS GAIN 


(Continued from page 9%) 





(The Northwestern Miller, July 26.) 

This indicates there was a flour 
export gain of 13 million bushels, or 
approximately 5.6 million sacks. The 
total gain in flour production was 
approximately 3.5 million sacks. Thus, 
while exports were up, production of 
wheat flour for domestic use was off 
about 2 million sacks in the 1954-55 
crop year. 

In this connection, it may be noted 
that there has been a further decline 
in per capita consumption of wheat 
flour. (See story on per capita flour 
consumption on page 13.) 

Average wheat flour production per 
working day in the year ended June 
30, 1955, was approximately 868,000 


sacks—up slightly from the previous 
year. 

The rate of wheat flour production 
in 1954-55 was 81.6% of capacity, 
compared with slightly less than 81% 
the previous year. These percentages 
are based on Census Bureau capacity 
figures. 

A check of the Census Bureau 
figures on production in the various 
states shows that the top states, ex- 
cept Kansas and Minnesota, showed 
some gain in output in 1954-55 as 
compared with the previous year. 
(See table.) Most states for which 
figures are reported recorded some 
gain. 


Crop Year Flour Production 


Note: 


Flour production detailed in this table is for the year ending June 30, 


} Colo. .... 358 383 348 313 332 337 306 307 344 316 303 289 
’ Ul ...... 1,122 


1955. The totals for the first eleven months have been compiied from the 
monthly Facts for Industry Series published by the Bureau of Census and 
the monthly totals produced by the Research Department of The Northwestern 
Miller. All figures with 000’s omitted. Note: In sacks (cwt.). 


State July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 Totals 
Calif. ... 435 5 514 498 449 473 486 519 428 422 408 5,617 
3,936 
1,306 1,27 »223 249 ,243 1,104 1,247 1,152 1,095 1,071 14,312 
Ind. . os 234 23 245 2 25 249 279 264 308 254 238 221 3,051 
Iowa .... 301 295 364 5 347 367 343 333 364 362 334 340 41,098 
Kansas .. 2,501 2,5: 2,600 2,5 54! 2,533 2,328 2,618 2,242 2,315 2,261 29,669 
Mich. ... 474 56 490 505 2 y 473 178 51) 161 476 459 56,733 
Minn. ... 3,137 2,394 2,335 2,19 2,12 2,138 2,035 2,218 939 2,009 938 25,648 
Mo. ..... 1,580 1,598 ,563 , 583 6 63 418 , 69 ,455 ,440 394 18,479 
Mont. . 260 2 330 i 262 262 26 26: 23 249 238 3,201 
Neb. .... 533 y 568 55 549 535 545 552 } 187 476 §=6,385 
N. Y¥. ... 2,240 2,36 2,499 2,545 2,563 2,442 5 2,1 3: 2,33 2,13 2,176 2,125 28,091 
MM. BR: ses 218 26 290 206 256 205 233 2 i i 216 204 2.682 
Ohio ... 754 5 864 9 ‘ 912 23 916 3 990 952 10,494 
Okla. ... 793 i 814 3 2 85 93 885 803 766 731 9.663 
Oregon .. 492 520 5 52 505 5 52 52 57 555 §27 6.311 
Texas 937 7 943 1,018 1,103 5 95 905 . 945 861 833 11,510 
Utah .. 385 2 445 3 5 392 55 3 43 37 339 340 4,814 
Wash. .. 714 D3 820 27 7 g 705 680 9,539 
Other . 
states 1,564 1,763 1,781 1,7 736 1,757 ,6 65 771 1,5 1,547 


1,513 206,999 


Totals 18,022 18,786 19,733 19,689 19,216 19,174 19,156 17,714 19,884 17,435 17,523 17,741 224,073 


Crop Year Flour Production 


Note: Fiour production detailed in this table is for the year ending June 30, 
1955. The totals for the first eleven months have been compiled from the 
monthly Facts for Industry Series published by the Bureau of Census and 
the monthly totals produced by the Research Department of The Northwestern 
Miller. All figures with 000’s omitted. Note: In sacks (cwt.). 


1954-55 
29,669 
25,648 
28,091 
18,749 
11,510 
14,312 

9,539 


State— 1953-54 


30, oaee 


1952-53 1951-52 


35,748 


1950-51 
36,182 
28,697 
25,839 
22,056 
13,032 
12,966 
10 001 


Kansas 

Minnesota 

New York 
Missouri 

Texas 

Illinois os sees 
w ashington 
Oklahoma 9,663 
Ohio 10,494 
Nebraska 6,385 
Oregon 6,331 
Indiana 3,051 
California 5,617 
lowa 

Michigan 

Colorado 

Montana 

Utah 

North Dakota 

Others 19,635 


220,519 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for June, 1955 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 75% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 

June, 

1955 
955,400 
1,686,900 
2,642,300 
1,074,100 
4,027,400 
5,101,500 
2,206,500 
1,179,700 
2,105,900 


May, 

1955 

924,400 
1,727,100 
2,651,500 
1,027,700 
3,940,100 
4,967,800 
2,181,400 
1,252,000 
2,419,100 


13,571,900 


TA 
17,528,000* 
834,000* 


June, 
1954 


1,006,600 
2,057,300 
3,063,900 
1,106,300 
4,135,000 
5,241,300 
2,245,200 
1,272,700 
2,121,500 
13,944,600 
77.2 
18,041,000* 
820,000* 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 

NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 








NORTH PACIFIC COAST .. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 





Percent of U.S. Total ..... 74.6 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, US. 17,741,000 
AVERAGE PER DAY 

*Indicates actual census total. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's : 


from Lea 


iarket reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


ing Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
than the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were only fair. 


Central West 


Chicago: Sales of flour declined in 
the central states during the week 
ending July 30, giving further evi- 
dence that the big harvest rush of 
flour bookings has ended, Sales were 
lower than during the previous week, 
which also had shown a substantial 
drop from the period before. Total 
bookings were estimated at around 
65 to 70% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity. 

A spurt in family flour took place, 
however. Shipping directions were 
said to be around 25% ahead of the 
same period a year ago, reflecting a 
big increase in national promotions 
and a 10¢ decline in large sizes. The 
Chicago price for 100 lb. sacks dipped 
to $7.65. 

Other types of flour met limited 
trade interest. Hard wheat flour and 
soft wheat flour volume was small, 
showing that the trade was pretty 
well covered. The soft wheat busi- 
ness was made up of cracker, cookie, 


and intermediate cake grades of 
flour, with some blender business. 


Spring wheat sales were soft-pedaled, 
pending expansion of the harvest. 

Quotations July 30: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.50@6.75, standard $6.40@6.65, 
clear $5.70@6.35; hard winter short 
$6.02@6.20, 95% patent $5.92@6.10, 
clear $5.40@5.70; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter short $6.67@6.75, stand- 
ard $5.90@5.97, clear $4.65. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported 
that there was slight pick-up last 
week in sales to small bakers. Large 
chains and most independent bakers 
are booked well ahead. Family flour 
was in fair demand. Demand for 
spring wheat flour was fair. 

Shipping directions were reported 
slow 

Clears and low grades were in good 
demand, and demand for packaged 
goods remained good. 

Quotations July 29: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.70, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.10. In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.80, pas- 
try $5.05, soft straights $5.15, clears 
$4.65; hard winter short $6, stand- 
ard patent $5.85, clears $5.10; spring 


short $7, standard $6.90, clears $6.70. 
East 
Buffalo: Spring wheat flour moved 


5¢ lower last week. There were a few 
sales made here and there, mostly 
for nearby shipment. Most consum- 
ers are operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and waiting for the new crop. 
The present market has held surpris- 
ingly firm. Lower levels are expected 
on the new crop and futures are 20¢ 
or more below current prices. 

Kansas wheat flour was down 1¢. 
Sales were scarce because consumers 
had filled their needs on the last 
push. 

Clear flours were unchanged but 
the undertone of the market was 
firmer because they are in short sup- 
ply. 

The soft wheat market again was 
inactive. Consumers’ coverage ranged 


up to 10 months in the last go-around 
and there is little interest now in 
sales. Cake flour dropped 10¢ and 
pastry flour declined 5¢. 

During the week Norwzy bought a 
moderate amount of .76 ash hard 
wheat flour. There was a small 
amount of flour sold to the Middle 
East. 

Buffalo’s milling operations 
being hamstrung by a shortage of 
suitable boxcars. There have been 
frequent instances of grain spillage 
on tracks here caused, as one spokes- 
man said, “by the use of Class C 
equipment for Class A loading.” It 
was said that “carriers and shippers 
are alarmed at the huge loss claim 
bills piling up.” The grain industry 
has urged railroads to redouble their 
car repair and building programs in 
an effort to supply the trade here 
with high quality loading equipment. 

Flour mill running time here last 
week ranged from five to seven days. 

Quotations July 29: Spring family 
$7.70@7.90, high gluten $6.69@7.87, 
short $7.14@7.32, standard $7.09@ 
7.22, straight $7.04, first clear $6.68@ 
6.76; hard winter short $6.70@6.74, 
standard $6.54@6.60, first clear $6.24; 
soft winter short patent $7.26@7.29, 
standard $6.44@6.56, straight $5.46G 
5.65, first clear $5.20@5.26 

New York: Mill offerings of new 
crop spring wheat bakery flours 
dropped last week to around 30¢ un- 
der old crop levels. Most bakers and 
jobbers, however, ignored the decline 
and stood at the sidelines. 

The usual difference in price ideas 
was blamed for the lack of interest. 
Some buyers continue to draw upon 
balances while others are booking 


are 


only for immediate rcquirements. 
Many in the trade believe a decline in 
these types will occur shortly as the 
new crop harvest in the Northwest 
begins to move. 

Potential demand for spring wheat 
bakery flours has been dampened 
somewhat by the recent bookings of 
hard winter wheat bakery flours with 
spring conversion options. 

The large balances on hard winter 
wheat bakery flours seem to preclude 
any appreciable activity in — these 
types for some time to come. 

Directions on practically all types 
were reported light. Some mills were 
said to be behind on shipments of old 
crop spring clears because of tight 
supply. 

Quotations July 29: Spring family 
flour $8, high gluten $7.71@7.81, 
standard patent $7.06@7.16; clears 
$6.60@6.90; hard winter short patent 
$6.54@6.64, standard patent $6.34@ 
6.44; soft winter high ratio $6.25@ 
7.20, straights $5.25@5.60. 

Boston: The local flour market 
continued its downturn last week 
but on a much more moderate basis. 
Springs moved in a comparatively 
narrow price range finally closing un- 
changed to 2¢ net lower for the week. 
Hard winters were under fairly 
steady pressure, losing 13¢. Soft 
wheat flours finished 5 to 10¢ lower. 

Buyers appeared to be content with 
their current position oi sitting on 
the sidelines which was undoubtedly 
tenable as most operators had heavy 
balances, or sufficient to maintain 
their program of indifference at cur- 
rent price levels. While some action 
was anticipated in springs, it was felt 
that quotations would have to be 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cusniative Transactions in be and Flour ro in the Crop Year 1954-55 
Through July 22, 195: 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat aiken alent) 




















Importing o—U.8.— -~Australia— Canada— -——Totals— Combined 

countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F!l 
Austria ...ceceees 73.3 - , 70.9 144.2 144.2 
Belgium 122.7 14.2 1 90.0 19.0 513.6 33.3 546.9 
Bolivia - A121 11.3 . 11.1 11.3 22.4 
Brazil 200.0 ee eee te 2 ul 200.0 ae 200.0 
Ceylon . ve ss 155.8 , Rew 155.8 155.8 
Costa Rica pisiecieee wes 17.0 6.1 11,8 6.1 28.8 4.9 
See ae hee ee 43.4 99.1 0.2 25.0 73.6 124.1 97.7 
Denmark ........ ees 2s se i 
Dom. Republic ... 5 15.5 1 9 6 25.0 ¢ 
Ecuador ...... a 9.7 1 1 1 61.2 2 61.4 
Bgeypt ..nccececss ces 5.8 + aye 16.0 16.0 
El Salvador ...... 4.1 9.5 6 a | 15.7 19.8 
Germany .«.......«> 768.3 140.2 $2.7 1,491.2 : 1 491.2 
GROOOE 2c cccccccce 326.9 vl = ' 326.9 + 326.9 
Guatemala ....... eee 21.2 , 9.8 . 1.0 1.0 
| ae wa 41.7 : 7.8 te 49.5 19.5 
Honduras ........ 4.1 8.2 , 4 4.1 8.6 12.7 
Toslam@ ......+..- 4 5 wa 5 4 1.0 14 
BmAIR cnc ccccceves 154.8 461.8 ) 676.1 676.1 
Indonesia ........ ove 18. Tr 11 ‘ nee 131.5 131.5 
BOONE 2 cccccceces 10.3 ; 45.1 105.9 A 161.3 bp 161.2 
Israel ......+++-- 178.6 50.4 229.0 229.0 
Italy ..eteeees ee read oat 
TAPAR, covececcces §45.1 2 1,903.3 1.003.3 
JOTGOR ics ccccee “ss ge eh 
Koren ..cceeceees 38.2 38.2 33.9 
Lebanon ......+.- ees 46.3 9.8 4 : 9.8 46.7 ce 
Liberia ...-.+«++. es 1.1 : 2 a 13 12 
Mexico ......-+.++ 4.1 *- wes oe 4.1 see 4.1 
Netherlands ...... 323.3 123 18.0 83 10.2 624.6 133.9 758.5 
New Zealand .... “Vp : 158.4 is 158.4 16 : 
Nicaragua ....... ee 5.2 ose . 4.8 + a 10.0 
NGEWAY ...--5e00% 100.3 37.4 “ee 89.2 189.5 37.4 
Panama ......... <a 11.1 eS : 7.0 a 18.1 
POFU wsccewsecees 19.8 “n ee oy 19.8 a 
Philippines ...... owe 100.1 ve 135.4 has 237.0 
Portugal «........ 40.7 19.7 9.2 l 4.1 4.1 54.0 25.9 
Saudi Arabia .... 1.2 21.4 ie 1.5 a 2.7 91.4 
BGI .cceveceess. k fs 2 43.8 mt 
Switzerland ns 193.6 193.6 
South Africa - 152.4 208.3 
Vatican City . eee si be 15.2 a 
Venezuela 74.9 * 94.3 11 169.2 
Yugoslavia ¥e vs 98.9 : 

- Totale ....... 3,097.3 703.2 842.5 74.8 2,6 0 346.1 6 


**Less than .100. *Includes 10,200 saatele tons of flour sold by France to ane pt 
France. 


sale recorded by 


568.8 1,334. *7,903.1 


, the only 





much more attractive than at pres- 
ent. With the early spring wheat 
harvest becoming an actuality, it was 
the general expectation that prices 
may quite likely recede sufficiently to 
create trading interest beyond the 
various spot or nearby commitments. 

Quotations July 30: Spring short 
patents $7.19@7.29, standards $7.09@ 
7.19, high gluten $7.74@7.84, first 
clears $6.62@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $6.52@6.62, standards $6.32 
@6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
@6.77, eastern soft whect straights 
$5.27@5.62, high ratio $6.27@7.27;: 
tamily $8.02. 

Philadelphia: Dullness returned in 
full force to the local flour market 
last week as buyers retreated to the 
sidelines after finding no incentive to 
add to present holdings. Mill repre- 
sentatives said that price conscious- 
ness was again a principal factor in 
the negative attitude toward place- 
ments, with both bakers and jobbers 
expecting costs to undergo a turther 
downward revision. 

The failure of pressure to develop 
in spring wheat flours was a source 
of mild disappointment to those who 
had expected it to follow the recent 
leadership of hard winters. Never- 
theless, there were some takings of 
springs by those whose stocks reached 
the point where replenishment was 
necessary and it seemed likely there 
would be more of the same type of 
placements in the coming weeks un- 
less mill postings undergo a sharp 
downward revision. 

The takings thus far, while not 
large, have reduced the buying poten- 
tial in the spring category so that no 
one is looking for a volume anywhere 
near the record-breaking turnover 
which materialized recently in hard 
winters. The latter, as a result of that 
unprecedented demand, are now 
virtually neglected, and !ittle hope is 
seen of any sizable turnover for sev- 
eral months. The vacation season re- 
mains a consideration in the over-all 
picture of bakery business, with sales 
up in resort areas and down in metro- 
politan zones. 

Quotations July 30: Spring high 
gluten $7.75@7.85, short patent $7.15 
@7.25, standard $7.10@7.20, first 
clear $6.90@7; hard winter short 
patent $6.55@6.65, standard $6.30@ 
6.40; soft winter, nearby $5.15@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buying was very 
light last week. Mill representatives 
and brokers are now anticipating 
buying in new crop spring when a 
price reduction is offered. Bakers 
bought tremendous amounts of soft 
wheat and Kansas patents some 
weeks ago and they look forward to 
covering some of these into new crop 
spring when any price reductions are 
announced. 

Soft wheat pastry and cake flours 
also had few sales last week as ex- 
treme hot weather continues to slow 
down sales in both retail and whole- 
sale bakeries. Bakers await the open- 
ing of school ‘to bring back any 
sizeable volume of sales in bread and 
sweet goods. 

Family flour prices in advertised 
brands were reduced 10¢, but this 
failed to bring any sizeable buying. 
In unadvertised brands of family 
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patents a little buying developed on 
a small scale. 

Directions last week were also 
stated to be “poor to fairly good.” 

Quotations July 30: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.16@5.38, medium 
patent $6.26@6.43, short patent $6.36 
@6.58; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.92@7.13, medium patent $6.97@ 
7.18, short patent $7.02@7.23, clears 
$6.50@7.06, high gluten $7.59@7.85; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.70, other brands $7.15@7.68; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.15@6.98. 


South 


New Orleans: Quietness prevailed 
last week in all types of flour, with 
the exception of family flour, of 
which fairly heavy sales were made. 
Bakers’ business, on the other hand, 
was especially quiet, since this trade 
is heavily booked up for a four month 
period and longer on hard winters. 
Even with an easing of prices on 
northern springs, bakers showed lit- 
tle interest as their price ideas are 
still under figures acceptable to mills: 

Soft winters were not attractive to 
the cracker and cookie manufactur- 
ers in the matter of prices, and pres- 
ent bookings are being worked down 
in preference to additional booking 
since the former were on a lower 
price basis. Cake flour sales were of 
small amounts for nearby to 30-day 
deliveries. 

The weakening of prices, since the 
heavy sales of early July, has tended 
to bring about a cautious attitude on 
the part of buyers in general. Ship- 
ping directions were slightly heavier 
to about as expected. Stocks on hand 
continue to show a gradual increase 
but as yet cannot be considered 
heavy. 

Inquiries and sales of export flour 
were extremely light to both Europe 
and the Latin American countries, 
the exception being Norway’s pur- 
chasing of modest amounts. 

Quotations July 30, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6@6.10, stand- 
ard $5.85@6, first clear $4.80@5.20; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $7 
@7.25, standard $6.75@7.10, first 
clear $6.10@6.80, high giuten $7.35@ 
7.70; soft wheat short patent $5.30@ 
5.60, straight $4.90@5.20, first clear 
$5.25@5.60, high ratio cake $5.65@ 
6.05; Pacific Coast cake $6.75@7.05, 
pastry $6.15@6.25. Shipments from 
Minneapolis via barge approximately 
20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, but millers reported that book- 
ings of export business are in the 
offing, and it is expected that milling 
activity will improve in the coming 
weeks. New crop grains are not too 
far away, and the arrival of new crop 
wheat always means expanded ac- 
tivity. Domestic consumers look for 
lower wheat prices, and are staying 
out of the market for the time being, 
although they will have to start 
covering within the next six weeks, 
perhaps sooner. Family patent $8.15, 
bluestem $7.31, bakery $7.59, pastry 
$6.31. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Domestic trade in flour 
is draggy and export interest only 
moderate with the closing out of the 
1954-55 crop year. Mills continue to 
operate below capacity on a five-day 
week. Stocks are not burdensome and 
prices are steady. 

Mills worked a total of 86,500 bbl. 
of flour for export in the week ended 
July 28 and less than 225 bbl. were 
listed as IWA sales. The U.K. took 
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about half of the flour worked. 

Quotations July 30: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10; second pat- 
ents to bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices 
cash carlots. 

Vancouver: The export flour situa- 
tion here remains dull. Sales to the 
main outlets in the Pacific are down 
considerably in the past month with 
no immediate prospects of improve- 
ment. 

Canadian mills are still holding 
their own pretty well in Malaya in 
the face of strong pressure not only 
from Australian mills but also the 
new Hong Kong mill which is grind- 
ing Canadian wheat. The Hong Kong 
market itself is another story. Cana- 
dian mills are encountering very 
strong competition from the local 
mill with offerings indicated better 
than $5 lower than the best Canadian 
offerings. 

There is no change in the domestic 
market for hard wheat flour, Cash 
car quotations: First patents $11.10 
in jutes and $11.20 in 98’s cottons; 
bakers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pas- 
try to the trade $13.90 and western 
cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran prices edged 
lower while heavier feeds showed 
more severe weakness. Red dog was 
available at $49@50 early this week, 
although some mill list quotations 
were as much as $7 ton higher. Stand- 
ard midds. were quoted $2@3 lower 
and flour midds. $4@5 lower. A let- 
down in formula feed business has 
curtailed current demand, with fur- 
ther weakness imparted by the big 
harvests of new grain at hand or ap- 
proaching. Quotations: Standard bran 
$35.50@36, standard midds. $37.50@ 
38, flour midds. $48@49, red dog $49 
@51. 

Kansas City: Bearish tendencies in 
the feed industry, typical at the time 
of coarse grain harvesting, had their 
effect on millfeed during the week. 
The trend was $1.75@2.25 ton lower. 
Demand was for nearby in most cases 
and offerings were adequate. Quota- 
tions Aug. 1: Bran $33.75@34.25, 
shorts $39.25@39.75 sacked, Kansas 
City, and bulk middlings $33.25@34. 

Fort Worth: Demand was moder- 
ate on bran last week and sufficient 
to absorb the increased offerings. At 
the week end, offerings of shorts 
were pressing on the market and in 
slow demand. Quotations July 29, 
burlaps: Bran $43@44, gray shorts 
$47@48, delivered Texas common 
points; $2 lower on bran and shorts 
compared with previous week. 

Hutchinson: Mills of this area 
found demand for bran and shorts 
was active last week, coming from 
jobbers and mixers. All supplies found 
ready takers. Some interest was 
shown by the trade in the Southeast. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, July 
= Bran $34@34.50, shorts $39.50@ 

0. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week, with offerings adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, July 
29: Bran $34@34.50, shorts $39.50@ 
40. Bran declined $1.50 ton and shorts 
$2 ton, compared with the preceding 
week, 

Salina: Demand was fair with bran 
$1.50 ton lower and shorts down a 
like amount. Supplies were about in 
line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, July 28: 
i $34@34.50, gray shorts $40@ 

0.50. 


Oklahoma City: Poor demand and 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carlaad lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short ... 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Granular blend, bulk 


family coer §...G 
top patent 
high gluten 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short . 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina blend, bulk 


.. Ae : 
high gluten .... 
short ; 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


*100-Ib. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary, tBakery wheat flour | 


6.50 @6.75 
o 6 wane 


-»-@ 
6.40@6 


.  @6,80 
New York 


$...@8.00 
7.71@7.81 
-@... 


4.50@ 4.65 
= 


Mpls. 
$6.60 @7.55 
ee are 
6.90@7,01 
«+» 6,.35@6.46 
65 6.25@6.36 
re +2+@... 
5.85 @6.29 
cos vee 
— ee 
-@... 
ooo @ cece 
— ae 
~-@... 
oon vec 
~~ oe 
-83@3.85 
3.08 @ 3.10 
Phila. 
oc @ wee 
-75@7. 
.15 @7. 
-10@7. 
.90@7. 
55 @6.65 
30@6. 
con® see 


--@ 


++2@ .e- 
5.25@5.60 vag ode 


ws ee 

55 @4. 
oo@. 
.@ 


Kans. City %St. Louis 


oo @ one 


Toronto 


Spring top patent .... 


Bakers 


Winter exportst 


$ 


@ 
@ 
. -@ . . 
--@7.00 
- @6.90 


o°@... 


.. @6.70 
- @7.60 


-»»-@6.00 
«~~ @5.85 
+» @5.10 
++» @6.7 
--@ 


o+-@... 
--@6.15 


»-@4.65 


~++@4.48 
--@3.73 


Pittsburgh 


a) 


; 
0 
9 

5 


@7.85 
@7.23 
@7.13 
@7.06 
36@6.58 


5.16 @6.38 


Buffalo 


. $7.70@7.90 


a , 
7.69 @7.87 
%. 7.32 
7 
6. 


6.70@6.74 
6.54@46.60 
-»-@6.24 
.-. @ 
7.26@7.29 
6.44@6.56 
5.46@5.65 
5.20@5.26 
4.70@4.80 
3.95@ 4.05 
Trt 2TT 


*New Orl. 


o@ ase 
vo @? ese 


oee@... 


**Winnipeg 


10.90@11.50 
9.55@ 9.85 
++@ 


**For delivery between 
n 100-lb. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews 
. ews, are b d ar- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated sea: ae 


Chicago 


$39.50@ 40.00 
42.00@ 43.00 
57.00 @58.00 
59.00 @ 62.00 


Standard midds. 
Flour midds. 


Kansas City 
$33.75 @ 34.25 
39.25 @ 39.75 


Bran 
$38.00@ 42.00 


Minneapolis 


$35.50@ 36.00 
37.50 @ 38.00 
48.00 @49.00 
49.00@50.00 


St. Louis 
$38.50@39.00 


44.00@44.50 
oo @ cece Creo cece 


$43.50@ 
16.00@ 
60.00 @ 
60.00@ 


$43.00@ 


Buffalo 


44,25 
47.25 
64.00 
65.00 


Ft. Worth 


44.00 


47.00 @48.00 


Shorts 
$46.00@50.00 


Philadelphia 


$ 


@50.00 § 
@ 54.00 


-@ 


@ 69,00 


New Orleans 
$44.00@ 45.00 
49.50 @50.50 
oo ecee 
Middlings 
$52.00@55.00 


Boston 
50.50 @51.50 
54.50@56.00 

a 

a 
Seattle 

er 

@D esos 

@47.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chi 
J 5 : ) ‘ ar) » a Boar 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), July 23, and the corresponding date of a pane wae pe 


—wWwheat—, 
1954 
5,008 


2,917 1, 


5,503 
311 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
New York 

New York Afloat 


209 
95 


367,249 23,022 12,743 18,372 


1955 
1,448 1, 


161 


1954 
194 
011 


2,780 
1,308 


96 


515 
554 
414 
073 
45 
23 
,018 
184 
351 
391 
613 
152 


21 


-—Corn—, -—Oats——,, 
1955 


1954 
3 


57 
321 
507 
,536 
2 


4 
318 
244 

56 


458 
435 


7 —Rye— . 


1955 


1,049 


4,139 
1,096 


8,595 7,341 11,818 14,490 


1954 


1,146 
313 
9,172 
455 


-Barley— 

1955 1954 
117 
324 
356 
219 
10 
809 
60 


257 
676 
524 
385 
80 


20 
83 
51 
28 
49 
93 
349 


4,566 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis Chi 
r c 


WHEAT 





Dec. Sept. Dec. 
227% 
226% 
225% 
224% 
223 


200% 
199% 
199% 
199 

198% 


203% 
202% 
202% 
202% 


Chicago — Chicago 

Sept. Dec. Mar. Sept. 
131% 99 
131% 99% 
131% 100 
132% 100 
132% 99% 


Dee. 
102% 
102% 
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AUXILIARY TANKS—An increase of 1,000,000-bu. in the capacity of the 
Rock Island elevator in Kansas City, operated by the Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., was completed recently by addition of three auxiliary steel tanks 
pictured above. The tanks are loaded by gravity from the top and discharged 
from the bottom with a conventional conveyor system. The addition raises the 
elevator capacity to 6 million bushels. It is the first use of this type of tank 
in the Kansas City market, although similar grain storage has been in opera- 
tion elsewhere. (Kansas City Star photograph.) 





little to offer characterized millfeed 
business last week. Prices were $1.50 
lower on bran and $2 lower on shorts. 
Quotations July 30, straight cars: 
Bran $36.50@37.50, millrun $39.25@ 
40.25, shorts $42@43. Mixed or pool 
cars higher on all classes. 


Chicago: Millfeeds gave ground in 
the central states during the week 
ending Aug. 1. With flour mills heav- 
ily sold on flour, they were operating 
to make delivery. This increases the 
supply of millfeeds, which found a 
limited demand. Quotations Aug. 1: 
Bran $39.50@40, standard midds. $42 
@43, flour midds. $57@58, and red 
dog $59@62. 

St. Louis: Demand last week was 
fair for bran, slow for shorts. The 
trend was lower. Supplies were plen- 
tiful. Quotations July 29: Bran $38.50 


@39, shorts $44@4450, St. Louis 
switching limits. 
Buffalo: Millfeed sales continued 


slow last week. There was enough 
demand to keep supplies off the track. 
Bran held steady but middlings con- 
tinued to slip and the premium on 
middlings over bran has narrowed to 
$2.50. The recent heat wave has re- 
duced poultry feed demand because 
of languishing appetites. Farmers 
have shipped poultry to market he- 
cause the hot spell caused the birds 
to moult. Heavy feeds have started 
to slip but they extended their pre- 
mium longer this year than in other 
years. Mill running time ranged from 
five to six days last week. Bran end- 
ed unchanged; middlings were off $2 
and heavy feeds were down $2@3. 
Quotations July 29: Bran $43.50@ 
44.25, standard midds. $46@47.25, 
flour midds $60@64, red dog $60@65. 

Boston: Millfeed buying activity 
picked up somewhat last week, re- 
flecting the need of supplementary 
feeds due to pasture conditions which 
have deteriorated as a result of the 
prolonged drouth in this area. While 
the trading activity could not be de- 
scribed as overwhelming, it was suffi- 
cient to clearly absorb all offerings 
with a minimum of negotiation. The 
absence of Canadian millfeeds was 


also a factor in creating a tighter 
supply situation. Domestic bran 
closed 25¢ to $1 higher while mid- 
dlings were unchanged to $1.50 high- 
er. Quotations July 30: Spring bran 
$50.50@51.50, midds. $54.50@56. 

Philadelphia: An easy undertone 
prevailed in the local millfeed mar- 
ket last week with the prospect of a 
higher flour mill grind. The July 30 
list of quotations showed bran un- 
changed from the previous week at 
$50, while standard midds. dipped 
$1 to $54, and a $2 downward re- 
vision left red dog at $69. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales improved 
last week. The retail trade bought 
heavily, spurring replacements on a 
larger scale by wholesale grain 
houses. Supplies are sufficient to 
cover all needs. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $48.30G 
50.15, standard midds. $51.30@52.15, 
flour midds. $64.30@66.15, red dog 
$73.30@75.15. 

New Orleans: Bran and shorts ap- 
peared to be under pressure last week 
and dropped approximately $1 per 
ton, both bulk and sacked. This weak- 
ness extended to futures and the de- 
mand fell off considerably, particu- 
larly on bran. Limited amounts were 
sold to mixers and jobbers for im- 
mediate needs, and there was no in- 
terest in future bookings even at the 
weekend decline in prices. Quotations 
July 30: Bran $44@45, shorts $49.50 
@50.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet, and the price structure ap- 
peared to be just a bit easier. Buyers 
look for improved grind to bring more 
feed onto the market, and they are 
sitting on the sidelines for the time 
being, while millers state that they 
are in position to book forward busi- 
ness but cannot find any customers. 
There was considerable selling pres- 
sure during the week by Montana 
millers. The market was quiet at 
$47 ton delivered common transit 
points, and with very little trading 
going on. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
last week, with demand weaker. 
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Mills are operating to capacity seven 
days week, and mills are booked 
well into August. Quotations July 29: 
Red an and millrun $46, midds. 
$51 Denver: Red bran and mill- 
run midds. $58. To California: 
Red bran and millrun $53.50, midds. 
$58.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Winnipeg: Trade in all types of 
millfeed continues slow, but prices 
are steady as the reduced mill run is 
keeping stocks to moderate propor- 
tions. It is anticipated that the drouth 
in eastern Canada will increase the 
demand in the near future. Quota- 
tions July 30: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills 
$38@42, shorts $46@50, midds. $52 
@55. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices held 
unchanged last week. Sales were re- 
ported average with offerings from 
prairie and local mills ample for cur- 
rent needs. Cash car quotations: Bran 
$49.50@53, shorts $55.50@58, midds. 
$62 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The market remained 
quiet following the bookings of the 
previous week, and prices were un- 
changed. Quotations July 29: Pure 
white rye $3.83@3.85, medium rye 
$3 63@3.65, dark rye $3.08@3.10. 

Chicago: Rye flour fell off in vol- 
ume in the central states last week. 
Traders said most buyers were cov- 
ered for months ahead, and no sub- 
stantial sales were expected. Quota- 
tions July 30: White patent rye $4.10 
@412, medium $3.90@3.92, dark 
$3.35 @3.37. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were reported fair. Quota- 
tions July 29: Pure white $4.48, me- 


dium $4.28, dark $3.73, rye meal 
$3.98. 
New York: Rye flour prices re- 


mained at seasonal low levels with 
the recent bookings described as dis- 
appointing. Most buyers are reported 
to have covered mostly nearby re- 
quirements only and extended cover- 
ages have been held back. Substantial 
bookings are anticipated upon a de- 
cided firming tendency in prices. 
Quotations July 29: Pure white pat- 
ents $4.50@4.65. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices were un- 
changed last week There was little 
interest in the market after the pre- 
vious week’s push. Quotations July 
29: White rye $4.70@4.80, medium 
rye $4.50@4.60, dark rye $3.95@4.05. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was in the doldrums last week as a 
10¢ sack upward revision cooled the 
little buying interest which did mani- 
fest itself. Mill representatives said 
cost-consciousness continued to be 
the principal stumbling block to e 
broadening of activity. The July 30 
quotation on rye white of $4.55@4.65 
compared with $4.45@4.55 the week 
before 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
small last week as bakers had come 
into the market and bought to cover 
60 to 120 days ahead when prices 
were down. Directions are fair. Quo- 
tations f.o.b, Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $4.45@4.56, 
medium $4.15@4.36, dark $3.70@4.06, 
blended $6.26@6.36, rye meal $3.70G 
3.95 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is slow and stocks only 
moderate. Quotations, July 30: Rolled 
oats in 80-Ib. sacks $5.20@5.40; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 
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IWA RENEWAL 


(Continued from page 9) 





comes up for renewal. American and 
Canadian traders, in close touch with 
British affairs, consider, too, that this 
will happen. The British succeeded 
in achieving their aim when they 
stayed out of the current pact. They 
thought that $2.05 bu., the ceiling 
price under the present agreement, 


was too high, and following the 
precedents established under the 
previous agreement, would remain 


the asking price for the three-year 
run of the pact. The British credit 
their standout with securing a re- 
duction of 30¢ bu. Having done this, 
it is conceivable that the U.K. au- 
thorities will not wish the price to 
go any lower, having regard to all 
the evils associated with depressed 
wheat prices and their effect on the 
buying power of the wheat growers. 

Even some British traders, while 
not shifting an inch from their posi- 
tion, feel that the government will 
be driven into acceptance. 


British Millers’ Opposition 


Prominent in the voicing of oppo- 
sition has been the National Associ- 
ation of British and Imsh Millers. In 
this the millers were joined by the 
members of the grain importing 
trade. The association says that the 
re-entry of Britain into the pact 
would be a retrograde step, not only 
for the milling industry, but for the 
economy of the whole nation. 

Alan B. Baker, immediate past 
president of the association, while 
reiterating his previously voiced con- 
demnation of the agreement com- 
ments: “It so happens that Britain is 
very much concerned in certain com- 
modity agreements, such as those 
covering tin and rubber. Thus, to be 
consistent, it is difficult for the gov- 
ernment blatantly to take the oppo- 
site view when invited to participate 
in conversations covering a similar 
sort of agreement for wheat. There 
are many in government depart- 
ments, and outside, who take the 
view that the stability, which such 
agreements are said to provide, is 
good for international trading gen- 
erally, and for Britain’s foreign trade 
in particular.” 

A prominent U.K. flour importer, 
ciosely associated with the civil serv- 
ice under wartime and postwar con- 
trols, taking the opposing view, says 
that come what may, the govern- 
ment will not backtrack. He com- 
ments, “I really do not think that the 
question of participation in a fresn 
agreement is any longer a practical 
issue over here. After ali, the Con- 
servative government which, in the 
absence of an unforeseen crisis, is 
now firmly established for another 
five years, is hardly 'ikely to go back 
on its previous decision.” 

“What it amounts to is that several 
European governments would prefer 
to ignore the views of their traders 
rather than upset the rich uncle 
across the sea,” comments another 
British trader who recently visited 
with millers in Holland and Germany, 
as well as among his customers in 
the U.K. 


Escape Clauses 


The Canadian view, as voiced by a 
leading trader, is that without the 
membership of the U.K., the world’s 
largest wheat buyer, and without the 
support of Argentina, a large wheat 
producer, the agreement as it stands 
is of little value. Moreover, there are 
too many escape clauses to make the 
buying plan workable. He adds the 
comment, “It will be a tragedy if 
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a aici te: 


Gwen Peterson 


AQUA QUEEN—When Gwen Peter- 
son of Minneapolis is not appearing in 
costumes such as that shown above, 
she is a receptionist for the Atkinson 
Milling Co. As “Miss Richfield,” she 
was one of the 40 queens entered in 
the recent Minneapolis Aquatennial, 
nationally-known summer festival of 
water sports and parades. Gwen was 
third in the recent Miss Universe 
contest for Minnesota. 





Canada is able to influence other 
countries to continue this agreement 
for another term.” 

There is even opposition to the 
agreement within the U.S. govern- 
ment. Commented one official, with a 
wide foreign experience, “The agree- 
ment is all very fine on paper and 
while it suited them the importers 
played along. But what would hap- 
pen if the price fell below the floor? 
Would all the countries concerned 
fulfil their obligations or buy outside 
the agreement?” 

His point is answered by a glance 
at the official table of purchases for 
the crop year 1954-55. Denmark has 
taken nothing from its quota of 
1,837,000 bu. Neither has Italy with a 
quota of 3,674,000 bu., despite the 
reduction from the previous figure 
which was 10 times as much. Egypt 
and India have not fulfilled their 
commitments and _ several other 
countries have taken only fractional 
amounts. The reason? The accent 
placed on the raising of their own 
domestic wheat. IWA was a wonder- 
ful instrument when it aided the 
buyers; now thet it can aid the 
sellers the buyers have no use for it. 
Comment in exporting circles on this 
facet of the problem is more than 
bitter. 

An American grain man, experi- 
enced in industry affairs, says he 
can see no benefit whatsoever in the 
IWA program. “It isn’t worth any- 
thing. It has not exported one bushel 
of wheat that would not have been 
shipped out anyway. The U.S. has 
been a ‘sucker.’ Importing nations 
have not been taking their full 
quotas and there is no guarantee in 
the treaty that they will do so, even 
at the minimum price. IWA is simply 
a waste of time and effort.” 


Little Benefit to Millers 


The IWA by itself is of little bene- 
fit to the American miller, too. One 
prominent southwestern miller, com- 
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menting on GR-262, the companion 
subsidy program for non-IWA ship- 
ments, said, “It is more flexible and 
workable than the IWA program. The 
sole merit of IWA is the fact that it 
appeases the state department in its 
opposition to dumping, giving the 
cheaper export prices the cloak of an 
international treaty. The milling in- 
dustry opposed the original IWA and 
everything we predicted would hap- 
pen has taken place. The British were 
in the program when it served their 
interests and when it enabled them 
to buy wheat below the world price. 
Argentina at that time was getting 
about $1 bu. or so more than we 
were. But as soon as the scarcity dis- 
appeared, the British withdrew from 
IWA. IWA itself has given the mill- 
ing industry no benefits. GR-262 is 
much better.” 

The point is made by several cor- 
respondents that France. Argentina, 
Turkey and Russia would find no 
advantage in joining a restrictive 
agreement such as IWA. Such coun- 
tries would find themse!ves at a dis- 
advantage within the confining 
bounds of the pact. The supporters of 
IWA, it is thought, will find it diffi- 
cult to bring them in. 

Thus, whether Britain joins or 
not, the absence of such prominent 
producers might nuilify the effects of 
the council's exporting members to 
dictate prices and, what is more im- 
portant, to maintain them. Offers by 
Argentina and Russia alone would at 
once undermine the market while 
the needling tactics of marginal ex- 
porters collectively could do equal 
harm. 

The most damaging indictment 
against IWA is that it is nothing 
more than a body draped in red tape 
which it flings around to clog the 
machinery of international trading. 

Yet—one American trader philo- 
sophically adds, “Governments make 
the agreement; we of the grain and 
flour trades will have to learn to 
live with it.” 


DEATHS 


Charles C. Bovey, whose active as- 
sociation with the miliing industry 
extended over 61 years and for 50 
years a member of the board of direc- 
tors of General Mills, Inc., and its 
predecessor company, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., died July 28 in 
Ferndale, Wayzata, Minn., near Min- 
neapolis. He was 90 years old. More 
details will be found on page 10. 





Lt. David Winton Bell, 24, previ- 
ously listed as missing by the U.S. 
Marine Corps, is now presumed dead, 
his family has been notified. Lt. Bell 
was the son of Charles H. Beil, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., and Mrs. 
Bell. Lt. Bell had been missing since 
June 26 when the jet plane in which 
he was a crew member disappeared 
in foggy weather near Japan. 


The son of Roy Heinz, vice presi- 
dent and general manager for the 
Continental Baking Co. at Los An- 
geles was the victim of a holdup- 
murder recently. Frederic W. Heinz, 
19, was killed when he opened the 
front door of the family home at 
Santa Monica to answer the doorbell. 
A man, 23, and a boy, 16, have ad- 
mitted the robbery-shooting. 


Richard J. Harrington, vice presi- 
dent and director of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, . died 
at Buffalo July 30. More details will 
be found on page 12. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


A buffet luncheon and dancing 
party marked the observance recent- 
ly of the fiftieth wedding anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Spang. Mr. 
Spang is president of the J. Spang 
Baking Co., Cleveland, which was 
founded by Mr. Spang’s father in 
1888. The Spang anniversary celebra- 
tion took place at the Westwood 
Country Club. Active in community 
as well as industry affairs, Mr. Spang 
recently became president of the 
West Side Savings & Loan Co. of 
Cleveland. 

e 


Clyde H. Bailey, dean emeritus of 
the University of Minnesota’s insti- 
tute of agriculture, and internation- 
ally known cereal chemist, has re- 
ceived another honor to add to the 
many that have been bestowed upon 
him. It is the Neumann medal, 
awarded to Dean Bailey at the third 
International Bread Congress in Ham- 
burg, Germany, in recognition of out- 
standing research work in the field of 
cereal chemistry. He did not attend 
the congress. Dean Bailey, who main- 
tains an office at University Farm, 
St. Paul, began his academic career 
at 13 when he enrolled in the uni- 
versity’s school of agriculture. He has 
served on the university staff since 
1911, becoming dean o1 the institute 
of agriculture in 1942. He retired 
Jan. 1, 1953. 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, visited mill 
offices in Kansas City July 27. 


. 

Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, attended a pack- 
aging clinic sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Management Assn. in New York 
City July 26-27. 


James 8S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
retired president of the southwestern 
division, General Mills, Inc., motored 
to Chipita Park, Colo., with Mrs. 
Hargett where they joined relatives 
from Pasadena, Cal., to be the house 
guests in the summer home of Mrs. 
Walter Trousdale, sister of Mrs. Har- 
gett. Later in the season the- party 
will go to Balboa, Cal., to be guests 
in the beach house of Mrs. James K. 
Ingham, another sister of Mrs. Har- 
gett’s. 

o 


John H. Chain, assistant general 
manager of the Acme Flour Mills 
Company, Oklahoma City, motored 
with his family to Ogden, Utah for 
a two weeks’ vacation. 

e 

Eldon H. Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Mrs. 
Addy and their children, Cathryn and 
Donald, are vacationing in Wisconsin. 


Warren Olson, Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, has been 
appointed national chairman of the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
agricultural committee. He is a mem- 
ber of the Minneapolis Jaycees. 

a 

Louis Braun, 60, president of Key- 
stone Bakery, Inc., Beaver, Pa., was 
injured recently in a two-car collision 
near Lima, Ohio. 

e 


Jack Schafer, chairman of the 
board, Schafer’s Bakery, Detroit, was 
scheduled to stop over briefly in Min- 
neapolis Aug. 2 during a plane trip 
to Seattle to compete in the Gold 


Cup racing event in Seattle. Mr. 
Schafer, a prominent speed boat rac- 
ing enthusiast and winner of many 
races, pilots Such Crest Five. 
e 

Richard F. Sorenson, Union Bag 
and Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga., is 
vacationing in Minnesota. His father 
is Burt P. Sorenson, proprietor of the 
Sorenson Milling Co., Kasson, Minn., 
producer of specialty flours. Mr. 
Sorenson still works a full day in 
the mill at the age of 78. 


& 

Ernest Auer, International Milling 
Co., has returned to Minneapolis 
after a visit to Germany, where he 
took the opportunity to attend tie 
recent Third International Bread 
Congress in Hamburg. Mr. Auer’s 
iamily is connected with the Auer 
Milling Co., reputed to own Ger- 
many’s largest flour mill, the newly- 
built 14,000 sack plant at Cologne. 

ca 

A dinner at Iacomini’s Restaurant, 
Akron, Ohio, honored E. A. Dawney, 
who retired recently as manager for 
the Akron area for the American 
Bakeries Co. He had been with the 
firm for 31 years. D. C. Mendenhall, 
general sales manager, and D. W. 
Elliott, executive vice president of 
American, were among the special 
guests at the dinner. 

e 

G. G. Van Patten, who retired a 
few months ago from the vitamin 
division field staff of Hoffmann-La- 
Roche, Inc., and went to California 
to make his home, writes from Long 
Beach that he and Mrs. Van Patten 
have purchased a residence, complete 
with avocado grove. The address is 
RFD No. 4, Box No. 1414, Hannalei 
Drive, Vista, Cal. 





Abelardo Cardenas 


EXPORT MANAGER — Abelardo 
Cardenas has joined the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., as export 
manager. For the past four years Mr. 
Cardenas has been export manager 
for the Standard Milling Co., and 
prior to that he was export manager 
for the Latin American division of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. He 
started in the flour export business 
in 1934 with the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. at Minneapolis, trans- 
ferring in 1936 to Sherman, Texas. 
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Seattle Grain Exchange 
Reelects Gordon Shaw 


SEATTLE—The annual meeting of 
the Seattle Grain Exchange was 
held at the Arctic Club here on the 
evening of July 21. 

Reelected president was Gordon T. 
Shaw, with Frank Baller, Fisher 
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The short business meeting and 
election of officers were followed by a 
cocktail hour and dinner. About 70 
members of the grain and allied 
trades attended the event, which in- 
cluded virtually all of the members 
of-the exchange, together with some 
of their guests. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 
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000 t yf feed grains (or approved 
mixed feeds) under the 1954 drouth 
emeé ney feed program which has 
bee: operation since August of 
195 


( his total, 986,000 tons had 
beer delivered by CCC during this 
period. 

USDA noted that the program has 


Flouring Mills Co., as vice president; 
A. W. Anderson, Albers Milling Co., 
secretary, and D. G. Hughes, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
treasurer. S. M. Ursie is manager of 
the exchange. Elected to the board of 
directors were Mr. Hughes, William 
Gee, and F. E. Davis. 


been discontinued in most areas since 
the drouth has been ended over wide 
areas by rain this spring and sum- 
mer. The program was extended, 
however, in a number of counties in 
Arizona, Kansas, New Mexico and 
Texas, where drouth conditions con- 
tinued. 


USDA Reports on 
Drouth Feed Orders 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently report- 
ed that through July 14, purchase 
orders had been approved for 2,911,- 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 





stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
July Aug. 
25, 1, 
-— 1955—— 1955 1955 
High Low (Close Close 
Allis-Chalmers .... 81% 170 75% 73 
Am. Cyanamid .. 60% 48 60% 59% 
A-D-M Co. ....... 43% 39% 40 40 
PEL ones 6dtecse 66%, 62 64% 64% 
Cont. Baking Co... 39% 27% 39% 39 
Pid. $5.50 ...... 100% .... 107%, 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 28% 28% 29% 
erry 183% 176% 182 181 
Cream of Wheat .. 32 28% 305% 20% 
Dow Chemical ... 57% 43% 55% 654 
Gen, Baking Co... 11% ™ 10% 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 87% 175 ++. 85% 
Gen, Mills, Inc. ... 77% 66% 16 71% 
Pid. 5% ... cos 1 120 123 122% 
Merck & Co. ...... 30% 20% 23 22 
Pfd. $4.50 -». 112% 102 -. 103% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 45% 40% 41% 


 « aaa 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
Pid. $4 ... 


Procter & Gamble. 


163% 91 103% 100% 
Quaker Oats Co... 33% 30% 32 31% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 46% 335% 44% 43% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 40% 3654 40% 40 
Pfd. $3.50 ...... 935% 88 91% 
Sterling Drug ..... 52% 42% 50% 50% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 86% 75% 86 85 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 31% 28 30% 31 
Victor Chem, Wks. 37% 31% 33% 33 
Ward Baking Co. 24%, 17 18% 17% 
codecs 105 


Pfd, $5.50 101% 102%, 102 
Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Allied Mills, Inc. ...... soe OV 38 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ... 145 150 
Am, Cyanamid, Pfd. ....... 117 119% 
Gen, Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 143 143% 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 97% 981, 
Gen, Mills, Inc,, 334% Pfd... 148 158 
EE SE Raceadeececss oe 108% 109% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .. 90 93 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ....... 152 153% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 1024 1M4% 


United Biscuit of 
America, $4.50 Pfd. ....... 103% 105 
Victor Chem, Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 90 91% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


July Aug. 
25, 1, 
-—1955-—— 1955 1955 


High Low (Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. ™ 4% ™ i7 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 224 181 - 207 
. Sarre 141 133% 141 141 
Hathaway Bak., 
Bats KR occccce 6% 5 5% 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥.... 23% 20% 23 23% 
Omar, Inc, .....-.- 23% 19% 20% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. . oweel eee 106% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. . . 146 149 
Wagner Baking Co, ..... . 5% 5 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .. 109 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 5% 5% 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WOULD BUY U.S. WHEAT 
RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL—The 
purchase of 500,000 tons wheat from 
the U.S. has been recommended by 
the Brazilian Price & Supply Com- 
m'‘ssion. 





“ a bed a , 
Golden Loaf” t's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT OOMPANY 
Lake Oity, Minn. 








Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


* 
SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 


e 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
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Protectants Effective 


On Stored Wheat 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Pro- 
tectants proved so successful in pre- 
venting damage to 1954 wheat by 
grain infesting insects that Kansas 
State College’s 1955 tests with pro- 
tectants have been designed to pin- 
point most effective dosage levels, 
according to D. A. Wilbur, who is 
in charge of Kansas State’s work 
with grain infesting insects. 

Among the materials which. proved 
particularly effective last year was 
an oil-free water -emulsifiable pro- 
tectant whose toxic and repellent in- 
gredients were pyrethrins synergized 
by piperonyl butoxide. Another effec- 
tive product consisted of the same 
toxic ingredients, but instead of an 
emulsion in water the ingredients 
were dissolved in a fumigant known 
as ethylene tetrachloride. Both are 
liquids applied by spraying the grain 
as it pours out of the combine hopper 
into the truck. 

Dosage levels for one of the mate- 
rials are being tested in Montgomery 
County by approximately 25 farmer 
cooperators in 60 bins, while the 
other material is being checked in 
Allen County by about the same 
number of farmers and in the same 
number of bins. 

The southeast Kansas counties 
were selected for the tests this year 
because wheat yields were. reason- 
ably favorable, with considerable 
grain being stored on the farm in 
wooden bins, Mr. Wilbur said. Fre- 
quent rains during the harvest season 
increased moisture content of the 
grain appreciably. Wooden bins and 
high moisture grain are factors 
known to be favorable to buildup of 
grain insect infestations 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


wz BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








ran 2990 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on *’ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


New Bakery Group 
Lists Events for 


Play Day Aug. 16 

NEW YORK — The Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., has 
designated Aug. 16 as “Play Day’s 
for its members and guests. On that 
day, the club will hold its annual 
outing at the Knollwood Country 
Club, Elmsford, N.Y. 

A baseball game between bakers 
and allied trade representatives will 
be one of the features of the program. 
Festivities will begin early at 8:30 
a.m. and will include golf, swimming 
and lounging chairs for those who 
just want to take it easy. Prizes will 
be given and the affair will include 
both luncheon and dinner. 

Reservations are being requested in 
advanee. Tickets are $10.50 and for 
golfers $14.50. Those who would like 
to use the swimming pool will be 
charged an additional $1, except golf- 
ers who may use the pool free. 

Charles E. Misch is chairman of 
the fun committee arranging the sum- 
er party. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. Ken Tyson Named 
To ADM Chicago Post 


MINNEAPOLIS —S. Ken Tyson 
has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the Chicago office of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. The promotion 
was announced by James W. Moore, 
ADM vice president and general sales 
manager. 

Thomas R. Procter, former head of 
Procter & Johnson, is manager of the 
ADM Chicago office, serving in the 
capacity since 1953. 

Mr. Tyson, a 22-year veteran of 
the paint industry, joined ADM in 
April 1954 as a technical sales repre- 
sentative and moved to Chicago four 
months later. Prior to joining ADM 
he was vice president and general 
manager in charge of western opera- 
tions for McCloskey Varnish. 

A graduate of the Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Mr. Tyson is a native 
of Harrisburg, Penn. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. C. Greene to Manage 


Omaha Elevator Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Roger C. Greene 
has been elected vice president and 
general manager of the Omaha Ele- 
vator Co., an affiliate of F. H. Peavey 
&.Co., pioneer Northwest grain firm. 
He also was named a director of the 
Omaha affiliate. 

At the same directors’ meeting, 
W. C. Davison was elected assistant 
secretary of the Omaha Elevator Co. 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 





INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





NEW SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S - MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTr eg, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTexnn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 














‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Control 
from ee Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Seecessers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 





IONIA, MICH, 
Since 1 











IMPORTANT ‘MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 











© HY-KURE* Revoivs; 
ty new method of sony as 
Chlorine Dioxide for m, — 
Ng and bleaching : - 


* 
wera aRIATOR 
nute quantities Po end mi- 
chen vuiTEe 
bi eaching on 


For information 
On our 
Contract, write direct roservice 


awe. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1123-25 Merriam Bivd., Kansas City, Kansas 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 


flour 
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RUSSIAN ENTRY 


(Continued from page $) 





ties have led the rest of the world 
to believe. 

The offers also included parcels of 
oats, barley and corn. Approaches 
were made to the trade in Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam and London. 
The British are reported to have ac- 
cepted some corn but so far no other 
deals have been confirmed. The Ger- 
mans, to whom the first approach 
was made, were not interested. One 
trader explains that Germany’s re- 
quirements of wheat are already 
taken care of under existing con- 
tracts and that it would be difficult 
to fit new offers into the planned 
program. 

The inclusion of durum, as short 
in Europe as it is in North America, 
caused comment in trade circles. It 
is thought that the Russians might be 
taking advantage of the sellers’ 
market which exists. Traders suggest 
that any offerings in vclume might 
und ready acceptance. 

Russia is not a newcomer to the 
grain export business. A heavy vol- 
ume was moved in the years before 
the war and although the postwar 
total was considerably smaller, mar- 
kets were still sought. From 1948 to 
1951 the British had a contract in- 
volving about 800,000 tons corn, oats 
and barley a year. Shipments were 
made to many other destinations, in- 
ciuding Italy and Holland, and offer- 
ings of flour were made to Ceylon 
and the Orient. Even at the present 
time, despite the reported shortages, 
some parcels of wheat are being 
shipped out of Black Sea ports, one 
of the latest reported being 910 tons 
moved out of Constanza, Rumania, 
for Rotterdam. 

The Russian government has stated 
that the target for grain production 
in 1960 has been set at 163.5 million 
metric tons. This compares with an 
estimated average outturn of 110 
million tons in the period 1952-54. 
Some of the newly plowed-land is 
not yielding in the volume the col- 
lective farm managers hoped for. 
Moreover, storage and transportation 
facilities are not sufficient to handle 
the current output and they will 
have to be improved, observers say, 
if the maximum benefit is obtained 
from increased production. 








ANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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_ “RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 4 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








BAKERIES FOR SALE 
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BAKING CONCERN 
Wholesale - Distributing, average sales 
$641,756 year, gross profit average 
23.67%, 12 routes, 2 distributors, 1,100 
accounts, northern Ohio, baking sweet 
rolis and other Grocery-Restaurant items, 
large chain distributorship, modern 
equipment, 17 trucks, lease, $600 rent, 
price $190,000, property optional. Apple 
Co., Brokers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — KICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

















Standard Brands’ 


Sales, Profits Down 


NEW YORK—Net profit of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and subsidiaries op- 
erating in the U.S. and Canada for 
the first six months of 1955 amounted 
to $5,019,948, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements to $1.43 
per share, Joel S. Mitchell, president, 
announced. Net profit for the same 
six months of 1954 was $6,014,101 or 
$1.76 per share. An average of 3,248,- 
286 shares of common stock was out- 
standing in the 1955 period and 3,- 
194,291 in 1954, 

Net sales of the company and sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada totaled $201,848,615 for the 
six months ended June 30, 1955, 
against $211,184,820 for the like 1954 
period. 

For the second quarter of 1955 net 
profit was $2,530,792 or $.72 per share 
compared with $2,753,737 or $.80 a 
share in the second quarter of 1954. 

The combined sales of unconsoli- 
dated subsidiaries operating outside 
the U.S. and Canada in the first six 
months of 1955, in terms of U.S. dol- 
lars, were $11,351,356 and their com- 
bined net profit was $665,169. Divi- 
dends received from such subsidiaries 
were equivalent to $.10 per share 
during the first six months of 1955, 
compared to $.09 during the cor- 
responding period of 1954. 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Standard Brands, a quar- 
terly dividend of 50¢ per share was 
declared on the common stock, pay- 
able on Sept. 15, to stockholders of 
record on Aug. 15. A quarterly divi- 
dend of $.875 per share on preferred 
stock was also declared payable Sept. 
15 to stockholders of record Sept. 1. 


this brand 


( and yours! 


D.<y| @ 
NN PERCY KENT 
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2  meenege). | 
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e MULTIWALL BAGS 
A PERCY.KENT BAG CO.INC 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTERS SEEK 
arrangement with competent American 
firm to ship American flour under estab- 
lished brands. Address 999, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











300 CWT. FLOUR AND FEED MILL, CEN- 
tral 8S.D., heart of the spring wheat 
country. Crop prospects are excellent, Mill 
is in operation. Write for more informa- 
tion. Address 957, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
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BERLING’S BAKING & DECORATING 
School—Butter cream, candy, chocolate, 
marzipan, cocoa painting, gum paste, 
caramel, 1465 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Regent 4-5475. Evening classes. 





NEXT CLASS AT OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 
of Baking will start Sept. 2: G.I1.’s and 
non-G.1,’s accepted. Full course completed 
in 12 months, Intensive 4 months’ course 
available for allied and bakery employees 
unable to take complete course. Fees and 
living expenses reasonable. Loan scholar- 
ship fund available for students needing 
financial assistance, Graduates in great 
demand at good starting salaries. For 
further information write Jno. C. Sum- 
mers, Oklahoma A. & M. School of Bak- 
ing, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
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MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 


“Complete list on request over 2,500 item. 
used, new, rebuilt." We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








HELP WANTED 








v 
eee 
SALESMAN WANTED WITH FOLLOWING 
to sell bakery supplies. A few choice ter- 
ritories open. Liberal commission basis. 
H. Hexter & Son, 18103 Roseland Rd., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





POSITION OPEN AS RESEARCH CHEM- 
ist with prominent specialty corn mill. 
Appli:ant should be a cereal chemist with 
experience in product development and 
production, Opportunity for advancement 
to executive position. Age preferably 35- 
40. Reply giving full resume with snap- 
shot. State salary expected. Address 1005, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 





WANTED SALES EXECUTIVE FOR PACIFIC 
COAST FLOUR MILLING COMPANY. Not 
over 45, that is experienced in all aspects 
of flour sales, but particularly specialized in 
wholesale bakery sales. This ma. also must 
be capable of training men and organiz- 
ing a profitable sales organization so that 
he may earn the substantial remuneration 
that will be paid to him if he is successful. 
This is a top position. All inquiries heid in 
strictest confidence. 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 
801 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Portland 4, Oregon 


























A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 





STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered ° form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for ange! foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
Titel ito) auel ile MNohisl Tamme) o] el lale ys 


Truly —a@ remarkable pair! 
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DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


Pasa rns a 


# 


NEW WHEAT is rolling to market from the grain 
fields of the Southwest and I-H wheat buyers are 
busy selecting lots with the finest baking qualities 
... helped out too by the fact that our mill location 


enables us to choose without penalty the best wheats 
from four major producing states. 
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...not quite as good i. 
as a vacation, but almost... Pe 





since the boss put us on 100% 4 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


There’s no fussing and fretting... then waiting with wrinkles in your brow, hoping 
for no “cripples.” It’s easy to bake perfect brown loaves every time since we’re 


using all Drinkwater, 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Superior baking 


results under all 


conditions 


Your Bakery Deserves the Bot! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


W iC H T 2am e 


, hita and Moundridge Kansa _ Ohio 
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y cwrs e STORAGE: 4,500,000 BUSHELS 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














BIG 


and GOOD 


That's the Story of this Year's 
NEBRASKA WHEAT CROP 














ECONO -FLO 


BULK FLOUR 
SERVICE 


Bulk rail cars are now available for 
the movement of Gooch flours in 
shuttle service from the Gooch mill 
to bakers. 


Bulk flour terminals are being con- 
structed at strategic points to give 
faster service and to provide bulk 
truck delivery in certain metropoli- 
tan areas. 


3 Specially designed trucks for low 

cost bulk flour hauling are being 
made available at certain strategic 
points. 


Econo-Flo Buik Flour bins and han- 
dling equipment with a record of 
proven success based on actual 
usage are now available to the 
baking industry. 


"A real service to the baking 
industry is our only objective” 


Yes, larger by 24% than was estimated 
by crop experts on June Ist this year. 


And GOOD because about 98% of 
the Nebraska wheat crop is of varieties 
approved by the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Association. The milling and 
baking characteristics of these ap- 
proved varieties rate "Good to Excel- 
lent." 


Gooch will have enough of the best 
to supply you with— 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Performance FLOURS 


GOMEC AKSARBEN 























GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Results are better when your choice is right! 





FOR STRONG 
WELDING OF 
STEEL PLATE. 


you'd use a 
high-grade, 
low carbon 
steel rod 










PRODUCER 


Sine cow 


Choose PRODUCER Flour 2 


If you want strength in your __ for hearth bread. Like Occident 
formulas, you can get it with and Sweet Loaf flours, Pro- 


4 L \ 
oo nN 
ate 


FOR EXTRA STRENGTH IN HEARTH BREAD DOUGHS... 


Producer flour. This high qual- ducer is recommended where 
ity bakers’ patentisnotedforits lean formulas are used. 
extreme tolerance to fermenta- Ask your Russell-Miller rep- 


tionand temperature. Producer resentative about Producer... 
is ideal for blending to strength- and the other fine bakery flours 
en lower protein flours. Many _he has to fit your individual 
bakers use it as the sponge _ needs. He’d like to talk with 
flour. It is particularly suitable | you. Just write, wire or phone. 


pd FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... RUSSELL-MILLER 


Kyrol American Beauty 


Producer Occident 100% Bakers 

Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable 

Eaco oe American Beauty Cake 

Sunburst paatenn Booty “7A Patent MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
Gold Heart Special White Spray 


We'll see you at the BAKING INDUSTRY CONVENTION-EXPOSITION October 1 through 6 in Atlantic City 


August 2, 1955 














HOME OF 
TODAY’S BEST 
BAKING WHEAT 
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GRAIN SERVICE 

















Louisville 
Memphis 
Galveston 
Houston 
Ft. Worth 
Portiand 
San 
Vancouver, B. C, 
ipeg, Man. 
TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 
Chi Norfolk 
st Louis Nashville 
° 
— City Mem Shis 
Minneapolis ~~ 
£ Buffalo ae nc 
- Toledo 7 
e t. Worth 
) Columbus Portland 





GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 












For Finer Packaging 
Look to ( Ffaaltom)) fice 











WOLCO 
ory & LINCOLN, Inc. 


Operating: 
Chicage Great Western Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
w Kansas 
Main Office: SAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Formers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you . 
taking advantage of this service program? 
Ask for more details... 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 





The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 




















DYOX 
jor flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


endability 








Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





How CAN we prevent 
forest fires? 


Every year thousands of acres of valuable forest lands 
are destroyed by fire. This not only depletes a great natural 
resource, it interferes with the flow of water for domestic 
use, for irrigation, for food production and for hydro- 
electric power. 


The key to this problem lies in the fact that 90% of 
all forest fires are caused by carelessness, by thoughtless 
acts such as tossing lighted cigarettes from moving auto- 
mobiles and leaving campfires unattended. Here’s what 
the U.S. Forest Service asks of you: 

) Crush out cigarette, cigar and pipe ashes. 
.) Break matches in two after using. 
Drown campfires; then stir and drown again. 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 


) 

) Find out the law before you light a fire. 
Remember: Our timber and watershed lands are vital 

to national strength and security. Only you can preserve 

them. 





